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Bonn Forelgn Minister Hans-Dletrich Genscher (left) takes time off with German 
language students at the opening of the Goethe Institute in Boijing. ne A. 


Genscher signs 
deal in China 


Gay and China have formalised 
an arrangement lO mecel regularly. 
An agrecment between the Bonn For- 
eign Office and the Bcijing Ministry of 
External Alfairs has been Signed in 
Bonn by Foreign Ministers Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher and Qian Qichen. 

The agreement lends a new quality to 
bilateral relations. But it should not be 
overtated; in its immediate effect it does 
no more than spell out what is alrcady 
happening. 

lı reflects the intensified exchange of 
views betwecn Bonn and Beijing, a din- 


Page 7: 6lomans slgna agreemant to make di 
gital talaphone exchanges In China. 


logue that has been encouraged by the . 
slendy .impfovement ‘in ‘relations hé- 
twecn Washington arid Beijing. 

That is why the politcal, and cconûm- 
jé agreements ` reached ' during Herr 
Genscher's visll lo China tallied witî 
the policy pursued hy the United States 
which, like Bonn and the Euripcun 
Community, ‘hus welcomed the, process 
uf rapprochement betwedn Beijing ùl 
Moscoiv. 

lt must bo recalled that the United 
$iates mide the resumptiun of talks Mir 
Gorbachoy's Soviet Union subject to 
the dialogue not being limited lo disar- 
mantenl. - 

I was to :include regional’ conflicts, 
such as Cambodia, which keenly intar- , 
ests China. In Lhe‘wake ûf the Moscow 

` ‘Continued :on page 2: 


MBUR roup-cut talks in Vanna have 
shev, talks thal fave Becume hnpe- 
lesls ctanpled ın Lhe data debate’. 

ااا uu hU bo‏ اسن یں اھ 
the MBFR talks hy ù new und enlarged‏ 
conference. The Warsaw Puct, mceting‏ 
in Budapest, has culled for an all-Euro-‏ 
pean summit conference to be held, in-‏ 
cluding ıe United States and Canada.‏ 

This conference, us emphatically pro- 
posed, would discuss a reduction in both 
irunp strengths and conventional iırmna- 
ment in Europe. In order to reduce (he 
risk of urmed hostilities in Europe the acti- 
vities of all armed forces between the At- 
kıntic and the Urals are to be registered 
and procedures drawn up for contacts and 
consultations on the basis of equality. 

If this conference is to amount to 
more than a mere stage on which non- 
committal disarmament poetry readings 
are to be held, careful preparations and 
preliminary clarification by discreet 
epert talks would seem indispensable. :’ 

The specification of confidence-build- 
ing measures to prevent a surprise altack 
in Europe has made encouraging headway 
at the CSCE review canference and oughl 
to be left to the Helsinki process until sucl\ 
time as truly draimilic progress sceCms e 
iy to require formal approval. 

The rerun of Ihe Congress of Vienna 
that Mr Gorbachov seems to envisage aš 
a meûns of ensuring ‘peace in Europe 
would call fur maro thorough prepar- 
ations than the 1815 Congress, which 
can hardly be sald to have gone down in 
history for its harcl work.. 

Above all, impressive East Bloc plans 
must not humper modernisntion ‘of the 
remaining short-range nuclear weapons 
in Western’ Europe. Il must neither be 
accelerated nor delnyel; merely under 
taken'when'the need arises. 
` The scrapping of mecdium-rnngé mis- 
sileş In Europe was hot, wher all is sald 
and done, the result ofa unilateral deci- 
sion by Nato to pease with missile 
modernisation, : ' 

(Der Takesspiegel, .Derlin, 30 October: 1988) 


Rising hopes of change 
ina milder Europe 


lised until President Reagan hands over 
to his successor in the White House, 
The US-Sovit INF Tre 
mediunt-rauge missiles has ¢ 
frumewurk For a climge in politic: 
E uml sevds of e r ning to 


tinental missiles, was nul Tinalis 
ıime for fhe US Presidential cloctiuns. 

The Sovi Union. whieh hud lung 
balked it on-the-spot inspections, his 
ttely detottrated surging Hexiil- 
ity en this sue, DH the remaining pruls- 
lens connected wil asesing dillerenl 
seapen olen pred lus difficult fut 
IrCAUY lors te he willy agri. 

During lhe clection campaign Presi 
dent Rezan vınl u Surl Lrcaty should 
he passible “within he HC UN ycils.” 

The outlook for the Sirmegie Detencv 
lniliite, ul which te Soviet Umut 1uuhk 
i dim vicw. hiss laken i turn for Ihe warsv 
~‘Level-hended-expert-analysıs seems IO 
have shown that the cost would be out uf 
all proportion tu the benefit and kıt any 
such system (an which wark continues} 
could at besl provide prutection from id= 
tacks by minor nuclear powers. 

The possibility of such attacks bving 
launched can no longer be dismissed, 
especially when the kecen interest shown 
by lerrorist-orienled Third World heads 
of stale to come by the Bomb is com- 
pared with their moral inferiority. 

Against this background tlıe talks on 
an internalional ban on chemical wea- 
pons have gained in urgency. 

Since the [raqis breached international 
law and used chemical weapons, probably 
aided and abetted bùy German firms, 
against [Iranian traops and Kurdish women 
and children, their dreadful success has 
evidently decided other dubious regimes 
to start manufacturing chemical weapons. 

They are fairly ensy to manufacture, 
using chemicals that form the basis of 
pesticides, I is up to Washington and 
Moscow to set e their differences on 
this point and ul paid ta ihe prolifera- 
fiorl'bf chemical Weapons. 

Soviet disarmament proposals are cur= 
rently concentrated on ‘Western Europe. 
Mr Gurhachov, who advocates a world 
free from nucleut weipons, pays (uw 
cuinsideration to the West's problems, 

Given the East Bluc's superiority in 
conventional arms the defence of West” 
eril Europe — or even û credible deter- 
rent — is still inconceivable without n li 
mited stockpile'of nuclear weapons.  - 


Moscow has oven met. Europe half’ . 


way by proposing an :asymmeirica] rê 


duction İn conventional forces, bearing in 


mind the current-iınbalance in Eurqpe. 
That sounds tempting and coukl help ta 
solve Nato's problems if only the Soviet 
Union were genuinely willing lo take the 
existing balance of power into account. 
Mi:has yet to: do so, as 15 years of 
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WV ST Tours that Chancellor Koll 
and his men might be led astray 
by Soviet sires it Muscew stent sluwly 
1o have been avuittvd. 

Yet they demonstrite how decpr-scitl- 
eu feitrs MUI are in it nuner of Western 
European cuunuius that the Federal 
Republic might he teuptedl by all-(ivcı- 
nau tdlvances lo wt fuot on the slippeIy 
leıriain of neWMrulisation. 

The nose the Soyict leider sound) 
on the Germain Qucstion in purlicular 
wis kır tov corse ud Muxtery tn give 
rise to ny ilustans ot Bona's pirt. 

Sel-uppoied custodians of German 
toreign policy cun fuirly be reminded 
thal the Germins. whose counlry is dI- 
vided by the Fimt-West border, live a4 


~Mاttetaلllke ااا ا اد‎ 1 ulu. 


They ur equally interested in being 
un guud terms with all ncighbuuring 
countries and in the success of Mr 
Gurhachov’s reform policy, (he reper- 
‘ASASLIAILLRLLULUISILLLLEBLLLBLLUBUHLSALILRILLBILILEILITILLLLLLUROIUNIIIEILUIII 
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cussions ûf which are alrcady making 
themselves felt in changes for the better 
in the Eurepcun East Bloc. 

Mir Whitehead, the assistant US Se- 
cretary of Slate, relurnet from ii facls 
finding tour of six Eastern European 
counıries greatly impressed by this 
trend, 1 

I Germany were lo go it ıtlone as 
feured, it could easily be prevented Irony 
doing su by the intensification of Euro 
pean institutions, which is ‘still being 
delayed by certair European-Commun- 
ily member-countries with outmoded 


1 9th-cemtary ideas on sovereigitly. 


Mr Gorbathov has been quicker to 
sense the lİe of the’ land and to develop a 
dynamism of.his own, especially as tho 
United States will be largely immobi- 


The Nibelungen 


Route 


German roads will get you 1 The Hagen Monument in 
there -- tothe Odenwald Worms 

woods, for instance, where 2 Miltenberg 

events in the Nibelungen 3 Odenwald 

saga, the mediaeval German 4 Michelstadt 

heroic epic, are said to have 5 Wertheim 

taken place. Sagas may have 

little basis in reality, but these 

woods about 30 miles south of 

Frankfurt could well have 

witnessed gaiety and tragedy 

in days gone by. In Worms, on 

the left bank of the Rhine, 

people lived 5,000 years ago. 

From the 5th century AD the JAI ۳ BETE ILE 
kings of Burgundy held court  Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 

can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Aathaus. Cross the Rhine 

after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 


1 
1 
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bers who belang lo a coulilion party is a 
minister or parliamentary stale secre- 
tary. 

For years tlie leaders of the parlia- 
mentary parties have also laken part in 
important Cabinel mectings. The (livi- 
sion of powers principle is thus diluted . 

The Bundestag takes its legislative 
and control functions very seriously, es- 
pecinlly i in committees and commissions 
of inquiry. 

Some say the Bundestag at times 
oversteps the mark. The [finance cum- 
mittee has on occasion laid claim to 
rights to which it is not enlitled on sume 
issues. 

The number and extent of parliumen- 
tary questions hus also increased se 
much that the control function of Qucs- 
tion Time lus tended to be devulucıl — 
such as when detnilel queries arg used 
ı0 hamper (he machinery of government 
und boast the qucstioner. 

Questions iimed at being informed 
more promptly about developments aul 
governnwent plans ximilarly make une 
wonder where (he Himis f0 competent 
and the disırib lion of puwer fit, 

As Kor the miei Profussor Oherreu- 
ter, host to the Pirssuu canferencv, fru- 
quently motel that television, unlike fu 
diu or the print meclii, has to abbreviite 
dd personalise comples situatins itd 
CVCRLS LC AN CAIN dugrev. 

Television. hecitse i is viual, Is 
bound ıo stress namus in the headlines 
it receftiuits, oi tot, d1 ComileromUcs. iit 
glumorous surroundings ind vikıkiny 
hits with the high ind mighty, 

The cmphiis is not un the bi krom 
in parliament. Politics in scot mt Û i 
inevitably vuperlicial and cutin. 

That is & far cry frum the cmplea 
realily, which call for morc and mui 
detled knowledge, rHtonal thought 
and coemprtenuv ın ûrriy A dCs 

Jus ıs a culraduon whch could 
rehound aml trunslorm poles inl û 
SYNE performimct, in arl of wll-por 
trayal and marketing. 

The result covld be a trend wird 
plebiscitary democracy over and abi e 
parliamentary instinMions,. Presiden 
Reagan is a past master of the urt; vu 
was General de Gaulle. So, to sume exl« 

Continued on page 4 
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Running a democracy and 
avoiding the pitfalls 


Helmuı Schmidt's siyle of govern- 
ment had most in common with Acle- 
uauer's, 

And, like Adenaucr, it was his style 
that eyenually lost him the support of 
his own party and that of his coalition 
partner, the Free Democrats. 

Kohl is more subtle, He has gathered 
politicul advisers well-versed on many 
issues and unquestionably loyal. He 
keeps hoth ministers and parliamentary 
parlics on their tocs by constantly sett= 
ing dendlines. 

Ile two hus been criticised by his own 
purty, the CDU, in the Bundestag for 
uot providing a regular flow of informi= 
tion; and hus come under fire from the 
Hundesral, 

The drastie decline in his (aml his 
party's) popularity could be dangerous, 
but generally he has the purty Firmly un- 
der control. 

All Chancellors try LO use the Chan- 
cullor's Office amd fhe Press Office, 
which buth feed and filter information 
to the political leadership, 

When buth are headed by the rigitl 
un, they belp cuormuusly und Iiivv 
SACU miny serious muistilkvs. 

Tics with waior civil servants in 
uther nanistrics are important. This iis 
certainly trac of Hans Glabke arder 
Adenauer and uf Claus Schüler anl 
Hanms-Jürgen Wischnewski under 
Schmidt: i miy alse be true ut Wull- 
ging Schiiuble under Kohl. 

At the Press and Informutian Office il 
was true ul Fela von Eckardt undut 
Adeniuer and may also be true of the 
incumbent, Fricdhelm Ost. 

Ohervers agrve that the Bundestiug's 
politica) power is greater than il uscd 10 
he, dexpile appearances. 

Thar is partly due lo tlie German pec- 
uliarly of closely-interlocking tics be- 
tween the legislative and the executive, 

Nearly onc in five Bundestag mem- 


The man they 
call the 
lightning rod 


for 25 years under CDU icaders Hein- 
rich von Brentano, Rainer Barzel, Karl 
Carslens and Helmut Kohl. 

When Herr Koh! finally succeeded in 
regaining power in October 1982, “Ede” 
Ackermann was a self-evident choice to 
take with-him to the Chancellor's Office. 

He has since heen in charge of com- 
municatlon iad documentation at the 
Changcllor's Office, but has never lost 
contact with he Press, yet oddly enough 
never heen at loggerheads with chicf 


“Boveramem spakesincn. 


When reports from Bonn rufer t0 an 


aide of the. Chancellor they usually 


mean him. He is u.popukir andl highly 
respectecl curtuct Tor jntrnalists hy vir- 
ıuc of his fund uf political experience 
a proximity lo power... 
` He hus always, heen a loyal interpre- 
ter of government pollcies — amd abso= 


lately hinest and Straighlfarwurd. 


Yet he shuns thé limellghl in Bonn. The 
place hé prefers is behind Ihe scenes or in 
the prompter'ş box. Detlef Ruclel 

(Frankfurter Neu Pressey, 2 November L9H) 


- Burtdestag. In’ this 


duard Ackermann. Chancellor 

Kohl's aide, has been called "Ger- 
many's most expensive lightning con- 
ductor." The implication is thal Ae bears 
the brunt of the Chancellor's ire. 

Dr Ackermann, 6Û, has also been 
dubbed “the Chancellor's sweeper” (in 
the soccer sense of the term) and 
“Kohl's early warning system." He is ail 


, that and much more. 


Helmut Koh!'s closest adviser was 60 
on 1 November and, to mark the occa- 
sion, a reception for about 300 people 
was held in the Palais Schauntburg, the 


former Chancellor’ Office. Dr Acker- 


mann is the epitome 
of i professional 
pulitician. He wrote 
articles for a paliti- 
cal magazine back in 
1453 when he was 
sll a student ut 
Bann Universily. He 
was ippoinled spa- 
kesman for the 
CDU/CSU parlia- 
.mentury party in 
Bont in March 
1958 by Heinrich 
Krone. then CDU/ 
CSU leader in the 


3% capacily he inter- 
preted Christian 
(Photo: Poly-Press) Democratic poliey 


. Çhangellor, Kah! tef aid alde Acker- 


in later years equally unswerving in his 
loyally to the Chancellor. 

Sometimes he consulted the occa- 
sional banker friend, but he lad no per- 
sonal advisers, no “kitchen Cabinet.” 

He visited the CDU head office once 
a year, for the Chrislmas party. Long 
term, that did not clo him any good. 

Handling the Cabinet grew more diffi- 
cull. The party was less willing 1o be man- 
handled, cspecially after the crisis, Lrig- 
gered by his sude announcement, in 
1959, tht he planned to stand for heiul of 
stale, followed by the decision nat to. 

le even had trouble handling the 

Bundesrat, or Upper IHouse of the Bun= 
destag, in which the Linder, or Federal 
were represented, 
The BundesrM referred his plan to 
sel up what would have amounted LO iû 
TV network run by the Federal govern- 
ment fo (he constitutional court, which 
ruled it unconstitutional in 1Y6 1. 

The President, Heinrich Lübke, re- 
garded as an unspecluculnr persan, 
mide ful ose of his corstitutiunal puw= 
ers 10 express views of his own, 
Chiristitt Demucratic uders grew 

dissatislicd, U is not unrealistic to xur- 
mise that Adctauers persottitl, tuto 
eruic Myle eventually ed tu other cen- 
tres of upitiot ind leadership in Ger- 
min democracy laying chum lv their 
and powers. 

Adenuuer foundered when Ihe parliit’ 
mentary partly realised he Wis not the 
vole-uinner he once had been. Political 

“partes can bı ruthlusss, . »- 

Ludwig Erhard, his successor. ‘songht 
in contrast tv rule by consent, He saw 
himself as a FolKskanzler, or People's 
Chuncellor. 

But he neglected the parly, quickly 
lost authority and was forced by its 
leaders to resign. 

The 1966-49 Grarul Coalition led by 
CDU Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kicsinger 
and SPD Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
got off to a flying star. partly due to 
new centres of cvordination (such as the 
Kressbronn Circle. consisting of leading 
CDU/CSU and SPD politicians). 

It was also duc to the personal rela- 
tionship between parliamentary party 
leaders Rainer Barzel, CDU/CSU, and 
Helmut Schmidt, SPD. 

. The term Kgnzlerdemokratie was no 
longer mentioned, 

Brandt, as Chancellor from 1969 ta 
1974, governcd with a group of person- 
al advisers. When he finally stopped giv- 
ing the lead, the powerful (and worried) 
Herberl Wehner, leader of the SPD par- 

d against him. 


How does democracy work? Who does 
the lending? Is leadership in the accep!- 
ed sense possible? These were some of 
fhe topics discussed at » meeting of the 
German Society for Parliamehtary Af- 
fairs and Passa University, Speakers 
compared the styles of dlffetent Bonn 
chancellors, looked at who tbey relied 
on; examined which people had what 
power; assessed tlie power of the Buil- 
destag, the machinery of government, 
the relationship of government to lhe 
media, lhe role of the juditlary and the 
influence of the European Community. 
Hans Heigerl reports for the Muuich 
daily, the Siddeutsche Zeitung. 


ho gives the lead in a democracy 
— and how? Is leadership indeed 
passiblc? 

Democratic systems of government 
are organised in widely differing ways. 
in Washington, the system is extremely 
complex and involved. 

Ihe power of the US President can he 
extremely wicle-ranging. In Britain, Ihe 
syslem is more ncatly arrangèdl. 

Britain is centrally governed Irom 
Whitehall. The first-past-the-post elec- 
toral principle almost always ensures 
clear majorities and the Prime Minister 
is in a strong position in Parliament. 

The Prime Minister can, from 10 
Downing Strvet, ddvise the Qucen 1v 
dissolve Parliament — a powerful pre- 
rOgatiVC. 

In the Federal Republic of Germiuty. 
contemporary historians nnd pulilicnl 
scientists have been humpered in nıak- 
ing judgements partly because Cabinet 
minutes dre NUL yet accessible and mi- 
nutes of other crucial decision-making 
hodies have not been kepl. 

In the early days frequent reference 
was made to û Kunz lerdemokrane, ur 
Changers demen racy" ually pee 
Joralvely i meunt about Chancellor Ade“ 
Niuer’s style of government. 

Other descriptions of he German 
system of government, usuully critical. 
have followed. [1 has been called a par- 
ly-political democracy, a corporaue 
state, a judicial state and a telecracy. 

The German Society for Parliamen- 
ıary Affairs and Passau University. 
which have five times jointly held sym- 
posia, hosted a discussion. Hislorians 
and political scientists outlined their 
Views. So did experienced politicians 
pası and present, particularly Bundes- 
tag Speaker Philipp Jenninger. 

Much mention was, inevitably, made 
of Adenaucr’s Aanzlerttentokratie. Was 
il really dependent on the individual or 
the institution (the Chancellor's consti- 
tutional responsibility for laying down 
the guidelines of government. policy)? 

Konrad Adenauer was adept at im- 
pasing his will on the party, the parlia- 
mentary party and the various coalitions 
he headed. 

His skill at keeping members of his Cit- 
binet qtiletfire:somigtimamdidetiis by hu- 
milittiun}, at playing conflicting forces 
off against each other, dt resartitg to in 
Irigue aul al having no qualms tbout 
how election campaigns were run Was 
mentionctl by onc speaker after another. 

Ue made short shrift of his mistakes 

and made lght of his defeats by imcuns 
uf irony. He was au itttocrtt, a seigricur, 
dUmired, envied, feared and hated, 
„ Yet despite this skill at divilitg and rule 
ing wis, ha snon cume up against limils lo 
his. personal influence on decisions 
reached by democratic institutions, 

He left the day-ta-day maragemeit of 
lhe Chancellor's Office lo his opttuinding 
slate secretary, Hans Glohke, whuse abse- 


` lute personal loyally he could he sure of. 


He left cuntacts with the parliamen- 
try party 1o Heinrich Krone, who was 
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stapo! Geslapol" as the police moved in, 
surely the worst term of abuse that 
could possibly be levelled at the police 
in a country that suffered so appallingly 
atthe hands of the Nazis, 

The police turned water cunnons and 
guard dogs on the demonstrators. Of- 
ficial sources said 87 demonstrators 
were arrested, 120 well-known critics of 
the regime having been taken inlo cus- 
tody the day before. 


Nearly all have since been released, 
but they face heavy sentences if convicl- 
ed on charges of “undermining the Re- 
public." 

This is the old policy of ongoing “nor- 
malisation" pursued by new, old men in 
Dr Husak's wake, 

Despite the most far-reaching lead- 
ership reshuffle in 20 years (nearly the 
enlire government was replaced a few 
weeks ago} there are no signs of 
change of course in domestic policy. 

There may be a little prestavba, but 
no demokratisazia, let alonc glasnost, 

For that would mcan the dogmatic 
Czech Communists who called on Mr 
Brezhnev's Sovict Union for assistance 
now having to call on Mr Gurhachov to 
back political reforms. 

They would be obliged to acknuwl- 
cdge and accept the intellectual affin- 
ity of Alexander Dubcck and Mikhail 
Gorbachoy — and then l0 slep down. 

Joachim Jauer 
(Dic Zeit, Hnmburg, 4 November [Y8X) 


WI WORLD AFFAIRS 


Room for a little Czech prestavba 
but hardly for demokratisazia 


“pormalisation," as the post-Prague 
Spring purge was known, in his capucity 
us chairman uf the Party’ 's central revi- 
sion and control commission. 

‘fhe bunners proclaiming prestayvba 
as the “ncw road for society" on revolu= 
tionary red were still in place the nexl 
day when several thousand demonstra~ 
tors, maslly young people, mel at the 
stAlue of St Wenceslaus, the Czechs" pur 
tron saint. 

They had succeeded in slipping 
through the police cordon. Others ~~ 
no-one knows how miany ~— [ailed to do 
SU, 

‘The demonstrators sang the national 
anthem and white-helmclecl police units 
with trunchcuns raised gouse-stepped 
into position to the stirring melody, ad- 
vanuing towurd the ussemhled (lemon- 
stratars in slow motion, its il were, 

It wns a depressing sight, a ballet per- 
formed by goose-stepping robots. 

"The demonstrators chanced “Free- 
dom! Freedom!" [ands were clapped to 
uccompuny culls for Masaryk and Dub- 
cek. 

‘They were followed by chants of "Ge-= 


DIERYZEIT 


rexs. The new Parly Icader, Milos Jakes, 
who took over from ageing orthodox 
comracle-in-arms Gustav Husak lasl 
December, had thie square where the de- 
monstration was held adorned with the 
slogun presttta, Ute Czech word for 
perestrolka, 

Rut his prestavha has nothing in com” 
mon wilh lhe radical reconstruction ud- 
vocated hy Mr Ciorbachov. 

Czech-style peresiruika consists of li“ 
miled ceconomic reforms, greater effi 
ciency in agriculture and industry and 
murginaly more incentives aml casc- 
ments for private enterprise, û small and 
narrowly defined sector, 

What it certainly isn't intended 1o in- 
clude is a dinlogue with the Oppusition, 
There would he no such dialogue as 
fong as he led the Czech Communist 
Party, Mr Jokes said. 

He, incidentally, was in charge of 


A touch of sophistry in Polish 
Premier’s Thatcher argument 


can be said to run at a profit. The 
Cilansk shipyard has hezn plunged ino 
the red by politicians, and it is now to be 
shut down on political grounds — as a 
stronghold of the Opposition. 

The 11,000 people who work at the 
shipyard are merely figures on a chess” 
board. Officially they ure the owners of 
the shipyard where they work, but no- 
one in Warsaw saw fil lo consult them 
on the subject. 

Even the officially recognised trade 
union, whose leader is a member of the 
politbureau, felt obliged to protest, ar” 
guably on grounds of vestigial self-re- 
spect. 

Messrs JaruzelsKi and Rakowski have 
made it clear in what atmosphere the 
round-table talks with the Opposition 
will be held, always assuming they take 
place. 

The regime has no intention of telin- 
quishing i its monopoly of power and tak- 
ing others seriously as partners in pow” 
er. 

Yet the representatives Of majorily 
opinion in Poland must seek to conduct 


و مت بغ 


 Fournoeefilomment 


merely among Social Democrits. Many 
feel that her policies give the weaker 
sections of socicty a raw deat. 

This viewpoint is the basis of the La- 
bour Party's manifesto and ought, in a 
demucracy, to be a matter of course. 

Yet for the Polish Communist lenders 
itis a world apart. They are enthusiastic 
advocates of a style of capitalism not 
cven Nirs Thatcher wants anything to do 
with. 

Astute critics have long exposed 
communist regimes as being based on 
an oppressive system in which social 
justice is lhe least consideration, 

Yet democrats are still misled into 
helieving that communists, although 
{hey may nal ultach great imporlance to 
freetlom, are very keen on cqunlity. 

Mr Gorbachov's glasnost has made it 
inereasingly cleur that conditions in the 


communist countcios have:more in-comes«gamoftviolbiirtiebate:' They have 0F 


choice. Claus Preller 
(Hannaversche Allgemeine, 4 November 1988) 
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mon with the Mafia than with social re- 
vohtionary idens. 

Members of lhe present-day com’ 
munist elile may no longer be Mafiosl, 
but they arc still a far cry from anything 
that miglıt he termecl political culture, 

They blindly imitate wltat lhey take to 
be Western, preferably American, effl- 
ciency while feefing in no way bound by 
solldarity with their fellow-cilizens. 


A move that typifies this approûçh is - 


the bunt way in which He closure of the 
Lenin shipyard in Gdanşk was ordered. 

The government said its closure:was 
necessary because it was uneconomic 
and blandly referred 1o what it claimed 
were similar measures in the West. 


Not a.mention was made of.the ‘fact. 
. that none of the leading Polish compain~ 


ies, all of which dre run from Warsaw, 


kes the comments hy Gener” 


M ieczyslaw Rakowski, the new Poul. 
ish Prime Minister, calls hinself 
pupil af the British Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher. 

He says she has shown that i povern- 
ment must prevail over militant trade 
unions in order lo enable healthy econ- 
omic forces tn emerpe 

The Polish President, General Jaru- 
zelski, says Rakowski itn’! being ironic; 
he is serious. 

While praising the “Iron Lady" Gen- 
eral Jaruzelski said he was surprised at 
foreign politicians demonding the very 
rights for Polish trade unions which 
they object to in their awn countries. 

He also voiced doubts thal Britain's 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) was im- 
dependent of the Labour Party. 

These comments by the 1wo leading 
men in Warsaw are characteristic of the 
Pojish regime and uf many latter-day 
communist leaders. They are an un- 
plvasant combinutian of ignorance, cy- 
nicism and presumption. 

Trade unions’ riyhis are no more 
culled ilo question in Britain than in 
uther democratically governed coun- 
tries. 

Mr Rakowski in particuliır, who fre- 
quently visits the West and has talked 
with Social Democrats for years, must 
know thal the TUC is nat dependent un 
the LabourrPartye If anything, it is the 
ulher way round, 

In absurdly comparing Britain and 
Poland Messrs Jaruzelski and Rakowski 
disregurd the fact thu in Britain there iy 
u Iree play of political forces ön the ba- 
sis uf more or less fair rules, wherens in 
Puland a small, uncontrolled minority is 
intent on imposing its will on the major 
ity. 

What mii 
al Jaruzelski uıd Mr Rakuwski so 
scandalous is nal, however, Lhat the Pol- 
ish leaders chopse t0 ignore or t0 disre- 
gurd essential (acis. . . 

It is that they; who still refer to Karl 


Marx in justification of their power, 


show not the slightest sign. of snciul sen” 
sitivily. 


Mrs Thatcher's ideas ure not wholly: 


endorsed in democratic debale, and not 


small handbill calling for a peaceful 

demonstration in lhe cenire of 
Prague on Independence Day, 28 Qc- 
tober, was pasled un walls all over the 
Ihe Czech capital. 

But only for a day. Thal night the 
slickers were all rcmoved by the avthor- 
tics. 

The stickers fcmured the Bohemian 
lian, the Czech heraldic animal, in 
chains but with one link broken, unl, in 
large letters, (hç word "Now!" 

The demonstrallon was called for by 
lhe Czech fntlependence Initiative, a 
group of five Opposiliaon movenicnLs, 
und alıhough the stickers were only in 
place for û few hours (housunds of pen" 
ple were aware of tlie timc and pluce 
and turned up for lhe demonstration, 

The five groups were the Charla "77 
civil riglis campaigners and the Child- 
ren uf Buhemia, young peuple wlio or» 
Bunised ıhe 21 August demomlration 
un which over 10,000 people recalled 
Dubcek's “sociulism with a human face." 

Then there were the Demacratic In- 
itiative, which supports the ideals pruc- 
laimel hy the founding father of free 
Czechuslovakia, President Masaryk, in 
1918, anı Independent Pacifisl Associa” 
ıion and the Club of Friends of the Un- 
ited Stales, 

They planned to recall Czech inde- 
pendence with pride and longing. and 1o 
look critically ut conditions in Czechus- 
lavakia teday, 20 years after the Prugue 
Spring. 

But the Opposition’s application tu 
huld a demonstration was rejected and 
Interior Minister Kyncl banned all us- 
seniblics in the centre of Prague. 

All except one, an official demunsira- 
tion in which the Communist Party had 
arranged for 200,000 people from 
Prague and environs to take part on the 
eve of Independence Day. 

To forestall the Opposition the Party 
had declared 28 October, the aaniverr 
sury of Czcch independence 70 years 
aga, a national haliday. (Ht had abol- 
ished it in the early 1950s as a “bour- 
genis anniversary.") 

A wrcuth was laid for the first tine At 
the grave of President Masaryk, the firs! 
democratic head of state, who had pre» 
vicusly heen accused of betraying prog- 


Continued from page 1 


summit which testified to a pragmatic and 
consiruclive apprwich by the Kremlin, 
agreemems betwecn Peking ond Moscow 
are now feusihle. 

In Sturling bo withdrnw its 1roops from 
Afghanistan he Soviet Union hs Tulilled 
one of the three conditibns Peking kail 
down. 

f Moscow thinned out HS treups on Ihe 
Sino-Saviet hurdler and persuuled Viet 
nam 1o withdraw its forces entirely from 
Camhodia, there would be no obstacle to 
beter relations between Me twU. 

The West has every ruason t0 luke il 
psitive view uf this. Peace in South-East 
Asia can only consolidale cconomic leve- 
lopment and help lo ensure peace in gen 
eril. 


Greater stability i in South-East Asla will ` 


lyia beter groundwork for clqser econ’ 
omic tics, in which tlic West wants. 
“Herr Genscher spoko on lhe West's hu- 


haf in the Chinese capital. He succeeded . 
Rodeo Schulte . 


in his mission. ' 
(Nordwesl Zeitung: Dldênburg, | Navemhcr 19۸48) 


4 FR 
ruled by howling mobs'... synagogue 
a, is put to the torch. (Phin UHltcmi 


Semite, who may well have hopaal u re 
gain the Fülhrer’s favuur. 

Gocbbels sas in difiwuur wih Hile 
on account of pH alii aml w intel 1? 
haus his reputation by scizing ihe Mier 
Hv. 

Many ordinary Germans diapplut cil 
uf the unbridled cence cnpycd by the 
Nagi Hiags anil sas Her sese 1 HM Willi’ 
tun destruction ul propertly There cu lv 
uu dot it acm propa 1 
failed to trigger û general wave of vuppun 
for the pogron. 

Yet there was ne audible prutest cither. 
Re:ıdiness to help and gestures uf sym pit” 
thy with perseculed Jews were the excep” 
tiun., not the rule, 

The majurity preferred to caercise res- 
traint on both their houses, the victims and 
the culprits, and after a brief interlude uf 
shock il was back to business as usual. 

The ordinances issued soon afterward, 
including the imposition of a RM 1,00m 
“atonement” fine imposed on the Jews, 
seemed to meet wilh approval rather 
than rejection. 

Even the Churches, as the last institu- 
tions that were more or less morally in- 
tact, had nothing to say on the subject. 

It was as if.*an invisible power,” as 

. Theophil Wurm, the Pratestant bishop of; 
Wiirttemberg, recalled after the war, had 
forced people to kecp their views 1o 
themselves. : 

Yet anti-Jewish prejudice was far from 

. immaterial, as a letter Bishûp Wurm him 
self wrale to the Justice Minister on 6 


- <, <l < «r Degeamber.1938 clenrly-indicates. 


In it he objected both te the form the 
„. pogrom had taker and to the inconveni- 
ence 1p which clergymen, accused of be” 
, ing Jewish lackeys had been put. ٤ 
, Yet he went on ta assure the, Minister 
"that: “F will no dispute for one mamenl 
-ihë state's right to fight Jewry as a dang: 
erouselement.” 
+, Fof.a man so comnvitted to conserva“ 
tive Cljrisilan traditions of hostility tow’ 


`. .ardl the Jews it was bound to be difficult 


to.delinsate ihe: rulcs of fal play and io 
lay down clear guidelines for Christians, ' 

With laudable individual exceptions 
«the Jews were given nêlther succour nor 
‘support; ' Jel ‘alone active ` neighbourly) 
loya, by eljhpr Catholics or Protestants. , 


.'' Jens Flemihihg i 
+1 {Deutaches Allggmciocs Sorin tigi 
i... û Hambyrg, 6 November :FYAB) 
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out of three had 
either gone oul of 
business or changed 
hands. The later 
they were sold, the 
less they realised for 
the hapless owners. 
Some were intimi- 
dated, others openly 
threatened or black- 
mailed. Jewish com” 
pany-owners were 
forced to sell for a 
song, The unscrupu- 
lous eagerness for 
plunder that was 
characteristic of the 
period is impress- 
ively documented iii 
a letter written ‘by 
u Munich business- 
man resigning is A 
cuurl-appuintedl as 
sessar. Even though 
as, as he put it, 
a National Socialist, 
an SA man antl an 
adnirer uf Adulf 
Hitler, he refused tu 
serve any longer ds a 
courl-appuinted ils” 
sesur iı Aryanisit- 
tun cises. As al 
honest businessmiut 
of the old school he 
could nu longer hear the barcfiaced way in 
wlich many “Aryan” huvincssmen tried t1 
snip up Jewish ships and other business's 
al giveiway pricvs. 

“Te my mind they behave like vultures,” 
he urate, “with eyes dripping and longues 
drouling as they pounce on the Jewish cur 
CASS. 

The prolctariiun of Germiun Jews 
ui well under way ling bwfore thc L3% 
SG ol Argan 

Ar a lime when German businessınen 
were complaining that lubour was in short 
supply, Jewish unemployment was appal- 
lingly high. 

The basis of the Jewish bourgeoisie was 
greully reduced. “Many were impûver- 
ished," Barkai says, “and forced lo live on 
public assistance.” 

Yet even though the Nazi regime turncd 
the screw still further in 1938 and came 
much closer to its target of putting the 
Jews out of business, it cannot be said to 
have acted in accordance with either a un- 
iform concept or a coordinated paitern. 

Some of the measures were contradic- 
'lory and uncoordinated. While the SS was 
‘keen to step up Jewish emigration, which 
appeared to be jeopardised by the pillage 
of Jewish property and assets, Hermann 
'Göring, who was in charge of lhe four-year 
plan, as the war build-up was known, was 
mainly interested in financisl and foreign 
exchange considerations. . 

The Nazis agreed thal the Jews must be 
put out of business, but here were differ-. 
neces of opinion about how and how 

quickly maf egagr i a ia 
1 Nazi activists, eager for action, fell the’ 
legislative machinery was far too slow. 
jThey lacked bureaucratic, inhibjtions and , 
were not interested in cost-benefit consid- . 
erations, 

Hitler was also known to be dissatisfied 
with progress. But he preférrcd not to 
clearly say what should be done. ‘That 
would nol have been in linc with hiş style 
of leadership. : E E FR 
The murder of Ernst vom Rath in the . 


8 8 9 ا 
'The streets were‏ 
in Bamberg, Bavarl‏ 


German embassy in Paris came as a wel ı 


come opporluiity t0 mobilise the Party 


‘rank and Ile, to allow them to vent heir, 
.lspleen and to give rise lo expectations that “ 


‘could then be niet and given legal backinğ 


That was thê' motive for ihe Rl 


„ by official ordinances. 


'kristalnachr, ‘which':was staged: pnd ors} 5.4 . 
. thestrated ‘by .Qogbbels,’ 4 radiéal_apll- . . : 
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m PERSPECTIVE 


50 years since the mob’s 
Kristallnacht rampage 


equivalent to Jewish emigration in the 
previous five years. 

Viewed in retrospect, the November 
1938 excesses were less a lurning-point 
than the consistent pursuit of a policy 
the direction of which had been clearly 
apparent since the end of 1937. 

The pogrom was, as Israeli historian 
Avraham Barkai notes, “merely the sig- 
nal to go ahead with and complete in a 
few wecks what had been intugurited 
months beforehand." 

After n phase of relative peace and 
quiet the Nazi regime had, in spring 
1938, begun lo step up perceptibly the 
pnce of ils aMli-Jewish activities, 

The Jews were bombarded with re= 
gulations timed at finally ejecting them 
from their remaining positions in Ger- 
min socicly, ûl closing their last luo- 
pholes and at depriving them of the mar 
terial basis of thelr very existence. 

Jewish communities we 
their legal stalus as religious bodies, 
ıhus losing tax exemptions. 

In April 1938 all Jews and their non- 
Jewish husbands or wives were requirel 
te register assets exceeding RM 5,M. 
Soon illerwards the few remaining 
Jewish firms were registered inl ilent- 
ified as being under Jewish ownership. 

Jewish doctors were no longer al- 
lowed to practise. Jewish lawyers were 
no longer allowed to practise law. Even 
Jewish commercial travellers and Jour- 
to-door uılesmen were no longer il- 
.ادنا دلا ریاد نل لی وں!‎ 

Passports were wilhdrawn and re- 
placed hy documents sporting ù J" for 
Jew. From 1939 all German Jews were 
legally required to adopt the additional 
firsı name Isracl or Sara. 

Tn order to quicken legislation by 
pressure “from below” and to dispel 
misgivings of Ministry officials used to 
“legal” processes, expressions of what 
the Nazis called “popular anger” began 
in summer 1938. 

Violent excesses occurred in individ- 
ual towns and cities. There were po- 
grom-style riots. Anti-Semitic slogans 
were daubed on shop windows. Jews 
were arrested and sent to concentration 
camp. : 

In Munich and Nuremberg syn” 
agogues were wrecked and demolished. 
Josef Goebbels, Propaganda Minister 
and Gauleiter of Berlin, made firebrand 
anti-Semitic speeches. 

As one of the most vöciferous advo- 
cates of lhe mos radical solution to the 
given problem he nated in his diary: “1 
amı really letting rip against sentimental 


. “fty' fal KIHRS™EhTaniory;tOrithê ‘law, 


is thê order of the day. The Jews must 
be expelled from Berlin." ج‎ 

` ‘There was certainly no lack of evid- 
ence that the situation was coming to a 
head: The anti-Jewish campaign already 
exceeded “in.thoroughness anything of 
its kind since the beginning.of 1933," as 


1he US ambassador.noted in a report to 


Washington. e 1 

` At lhe sama the campaign to expro”- 
priate-or, as.1he Nazis pint it, "Aryanise” 
Jewish propetty.was greatiy intensified, 
being aided ‘and abetted. by. Party 
branches, local auithoritles; chambers of 
commerce and industry, banks, 'prafil- 

‘eersandrsoldierg of fortune: 1. .. 

' In January 1933. theré were about 
100,000.Jewish! traders and companies. 
By thie ‘beginnidg:qf. 1938 their number 
was doknr.to about 40,000.:Nearly two 
1 . 8 1 


FY years ago the Nazi Press cele- 

brated ‘the Reichskristalinacht as a 
spontaneous expression of “popular 
anger” and collective retaliation against 
German Jews for a crime by a Jew. 

It was lhe murder of Ernst Eduard 
vom Rath, an official at the German em- 
bassy in Paris, by Herschel Griünspan, a 
desperate young man threatened with 
deportation who had been forced ta go 
underground. 

‘Thase domestic and furcign obser- 
vers who did not helieve the Nazi prop” 
agandu saw {he Kristallnachi mayhem As 
organised vandalism and barbarity cir 
ried out under orders. 

Mobs set fire to synagogues as the po” 
lice and fire brigade stood by nul to 
fight the fires but to stop them from 
spreading to "Aryan" properly. 

Jewish cemeteries, department 
stores, workshops and homes were 
wrecked and luted, nearly 100 Jews 
were killed, dozens driven to suicide 
uid thousands urresled and sent tu cun 
centration Camps. 

“The strecls were ruled by ımuhs.” 
wrole the Berlin correspondent uf thc 
Nene Zfircher Zeitung on 10 November 
1938, “hat marched howling and bawl- 
ing from one shop to the next destroying 
the entire stock and whal was left after 
the shop windows and fiuings had heen 
hruken and sacked the night before. 

“Not onc of over 1 {MO Jewish shops 
in ù city of four million people has not 

~heeRJraiiutitcd ilu a heca ûl CUI. 

“In a radio shop you could sce men 
wielding clubs smashing expensive ra- 
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dio sets while other groups wielded po- 
kers. crowbars and curtain rails.” 

This orgy of violence let loose before 
the eyes of international public opinion 
on 10 November partiy continued on 
the next two days . It marked lhe peak, 
for the time being, of a trend thal had 
progressively ‘deprived German Jews of 
ıheir civil rights and driven them into is- 
olation. ۹ 

Tt was the final, thunderous climax o 
a vulgar, resentment-laden, rowdy anti- 
Semitism deeply rooted in the variou 
units of the Nazi Party. 2 

It had previously found repeated ex- 
pression in many excesses triggered and 
backed by local authorities. This local 
eseape valve was now replaced by a 
more yela PPDFGEAIHEFenslrtgly 
cuntrollecl and centralised by the SS. 

During the war this new approach 
was to cülminate in the bureaucratic, in” 
dustrialised annihilation policy of the 
*final solution” to lhe Jewish Question. 

"The Noveımher: 1938 pogrom was 
seen by the victims as a milestone . The 
Reich representation of the Jews re- 
Terred in its. 1939 repûrt lo a “historlc 
lurning-point." 7 0 1 ج‎ 
„Those who had hoped times ‘might 
improve and cohstitutiûnal rights be 
restored now knew bettet. Jews no long” 
er enjoyed a right of abode or even a 
place to live iri Nazi Germany.!  ' 

Those who ‘could Jeft. 1n» 1938/39 
there was an exodus of.about 120,000 
men, women and-thildren, iröst of them 
pennildss'as a result of ahicanety by the 
authorities. :This .figure : was nearly 


onstrating that the Soviet Union also 
abides by the “original stationing rights 
based on the right of occupation.” 

He goes on to note that on the basis 
of wartime and post-war agreements the 
Soviet Union is still entlled to station 
officers and men even in the territory of 
the present Federal Republic. 

At present 60 members of the “Soviet 
Armed Forces Group in Germany” are 
stationed in the territory of the Federal 
Republic and not subject to German le- 
gal provisions of any kind. 

This state of affairs alone, he argues, 
is sufficient to. rule out any idca of the 
Federal Republic being an unrestricted- 
ly sovereign slate, It can only claim to be 
so in relation to countries that were 
never associated with the occupation of 
Germany. 

Professor Schrüder sees no possibil- 
ity of a total revision of the legal posi” 
tian at present, although he well appre- 
cintes that now, 43 years after the war's 
end and at a time when most people are 
acquainled with what went on then 
merely fron history books, questions 
are more frequently asked as to the ba- 
sis on which foreign powers enjoy spe” 
cial rights in Germany. 

The Federal Republic, he feels, ınust 
make the position clear. He points vut 


Bremer Nachrichten 


that the three Western powers outlined 
further reasons of their own in 1954. 

In the preamble to the 1954 treaty ils 
aim is said to be to “ensure the defence 
of ıhe free world." 

If disarmament ever makes progress 
in Europe, he argues, the day might 
come when limitations to the sovereign 
rights of the Federal Repuhlic could he 
tabled for negotiation. 

Yet even then he can still envisage 
certain handicaps. While the 1954 trea 
ty is to lapse once a peace treaty is 
signed with Germany the Bonn Treaty 
will merely come up for review in this 
contingency. ر‎ 

That implies a special relationship 
with the three Western powers and in 
respect ‘of stationing rights in Germany 
for all time. 

“This realisation," he ' writes, “can 
come as no surprise when one considers 
the fundamental agreements reached bY 
the Four Powers at the end of'the Şe” 
ond World War. : 

“The Four Powers expressed their de- 
termination to ensure .that Germany 
would never again be it a position to 
disturb world peace (at Yalta in 1945). 
To this erid they ruléd that conirol over 
Germany was to be retained even after 
the end of occupation statûs a5 such. 

“This can be read in the 1944 Lon- 


don Agreement on control provisions 
ato EE MERYA SS HENE hat is stile 


in force. ft forms one af the bases of the 

special Allied rights and responsibilities 

in Germany" ` Diurichlde 
(Bremer Nachrichten, 32 October 1988) 


the room: for decision is steadily ‘de 
clining and compounding tûoward:zero. . 
‘Others say thilt even in less: favûUr . 
able circumstances than exist today hê 
government and parliament of the Fed- 
‘eral Republic have assumed dnd exter”. 
cised'.amazing decision-making pow” 
IS E 0 
` Even complexities tan cone to b 
regarded as normal arid be “led” or gO; 
verned,. always ûssüming there ar 
enough people with the ‘skill to do şö. 
E " ahs Helge 
ileh; 22 October 19ê 


(Süddeutschê Zeitûng; Mii 
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WI GERMAN SOVEREIGNTY 


Looking for some clarity in 
a confusing controversy 


stationed “in the Federal Republic." 
The treaty dues not affect the Allies’ 
rights to station troops “in Germany" 
because they are required lo exêrcise 
Allied rights and responsibilitiés in 
Germany. 

The Federal Republic expressly dec- 
lared itself to approve of these station- 
ing rights, details of which were laid 
down in a 1954 treaty which came into 
force 12 hours after the Bonn Trey. 

They were to apply until such time as ù 
peace treaty or other, comparahle agret- 
ment came into force and could lus not 
be revuked hy the Federal Republic. 

Unlike the Honn Treaty, the 1954 
treuty regulating the presence of Allied 
troups gives rise to doubts as lo the 
Federal Republic's sovereignty, Profes- 
sor Schröder says: 

“The complicated constructlon in- 
vulving geographically differentiated 
stationing rights serves Ihe purpose of 
reconciling the legal status of the Feder- 
al Republic, in principle onc of suver- 
eigity, and the overriding authority en- 
joyed hy the Allies since 1945 in re- 
spect of laliuning Irovps in Germany.” 

"Ihe crus of He arrangement, he 
argues, was the stalemen “that the 
Bonn Treaty docs aut affect the Allies’ 
original occupation rights gained in the 
Secon World War.” 

Those rights were independent of the 
1954 treaty ind were additionally un- 
derseored by the fact that even ufter the 
Federal Republiç had been invested 
uıth the tull riglls ul 4 sovereign Stile 
Allied forces remained stationed in the 
Federal Republic for 12 hours on the 
basis of the original right of occupation. 

The 1954 treaty was only accepted by 
the Allies from the baseline of this sta- 
tus independent of the approval (or 
otherwise) of the Federal Republic. 

Professor Schröder concludes from 
this fact that the 1954 treaty merely 
reaffirmed the existing legal situation, 
the validity of which did not depend on 
it in any way. 

He describes it as a "document of 
casmetic diplomacy” that did not 
broach the original rights of occupation 
held by the three Western Allies. 

The Federal Republic was obliged to 
accept a "legal proviso" more far-reach- 
ing than was binding on any other Nato 
cuuntry. 

"The Federal Republic does not en- 
joy any rights of a sovereign state," he 
concisely suys. “in relation to troops sta- 
tionêd hy Ihe three Western powers 
with regard lo Germany as a whole,’ 


11e then deals brlefly with the itd 


tion ina the GDR, where the USSR still 
calls ils forees stationed there the “So- 
viet Armed Forces Group in Germany." 
. Profestur Schrûder sees thif a dem- 


. Continued from page 3 " 
ent, were Willy Brandt and Helmut 
Schmidı, 0 5 

The other sidé of tie coin is the In- 
erensing perfection of the judiciary, os- 
pecially the constitutional, administfa- 


‘tiye and Gnanicial courts. 


‘Last bul not least, the European 
Cbmriunity is making.constant inroads 


i an the national sdvèrcign{y,of member 


governments. . ا‎ 
Can the Federal Republic still bç led 


` ahd governed, or is coordination the 


best that ‘cani be expected? Sceptits say 


he limits to sovereignty of the Fed- 

eral Republlc of Germany have 
come under stronger scrutiny since the 
plane crash at Rammstein US Air Force 
base; in connection with low-altitude 
flying by Allied air forces; and because 
of activities on German soil by an Am- 
erican anti-terrorist unit. 

The Bohn government has repcaledly 
been called on to use ils sovereign rights 
in dealings with the three Western pow” 
ers or to renegotiate the relevant treat 
ies and agreemenls so it can be master 
in its own house nt long last. 

Chancellor Kohl has consistently 
warned against any allempt tU rencgotir 
ate, and he is not alone. So dld his Social 
Democratic predecessor, Helmut 
Schmidt. 

Just whut is the situation? Berlin in- 
ternational lawyer Dieter Schtûder re- 
cently outlined the position in an article 
fur ıhe fHInmburg weekly Dic Zeit. lle 
summarised it as being "confusing." 

The Federul Republic's legal status 
was laid Jown in the su-called Cierman 
Trealy of 1952, which came into (orce 
un 5 May LYS3. 

Profesor Sehrider goes on to point 
out thal the Western powers cull this 
agreement the Bonn Treaty, by which 
they emphasise that it “ues not affect 
riglts wilh regard to Ciermuny us @ 
whole hut merely the pesitiun of the 
Federal Republic.” 

Article 1 uf the Bonn Treaty, minutel 
tu note the endl of the occupation Slats, 
specifies that the Federal Republic is to 
enjoy “the full power of i sovercign 
state over its domestic dnd external if- 
fairs.” 

Professar Schrüder fevls it would 
have heen quite (emible to clearly and 
indisputably specify the legal status uf 
full and unlintited sovereignty. 


The reason this was nol done was the 
limitation, mentioned in the trealy. that 
"in view of the international situation, 
which has hitherto prevented the reuni- 
fication of Germany and the conclusion 
of a peace treaty,” the three Western 
powers reserved “lhe rights and respon” 
sibilities previously exercised or held 
with regard to Berlin and to Germany as 
a whole," 

Disputes arising fram the application 
of the ireaty are to be referred to n me” 
«liatin tribunal consisting of three Cler- 
man and three Western Allied represen” 
ıatives, but fundamental issues ol Ihe 
stationing of troops in Germany are not 
subject lo its arbitration. 

‘The rights of forces “stationed in the 
Federal Republic" are tw be laid down 
in a forces treaty. In 1903 this tredly 
wus replaced by anı annex tu the Nalo 
furces aututes. 

It specifies, for instance, that Gernuiin 
kw must, in principle, be observed in 
respect of exercises in Germin air spill 
— anl agreement reached with the Ger- 
man authorities. 

Profesor Seharidler fecls hil despite 
Ily limited opportunities of re- 

: uty respect for the Federal 
Republic's sovereignty follows Irom this 
provision. 

He then notes that the Bonn Treiuty 
deals with the stationing uf forces “in 
" which in his view is an en- 
tirely “different qualily" from troops 


Politics at first hand 


Detalled and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
` to base your own political viewpoint. 
Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus pên. 
Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Hartwlcus- 
sit 3—4, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republic of Germany. 
‘Tel. (040) 229 06 09. 
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Gorbachoyv enjoys in the West, this 
development gocs a long way towards 
confirming the vicw that the Soviet Un- 
ion is more and nıore dependent on this 
method of financing. 

The drop in oil prices has reduced 
foreign currency earnings too much for 
the Sovict leadership to maintain any 
longer its proverbial reserve against 
taking up credits, 

In addition budget estimates show 
1hat Soviet forcign trade will be reduced 
by at least two per cent iı the coming 
year due to state finances that have bedri 
out of balance for a long time. 

Therefore Mascow is primary inter- 
ested in setting up investment for joint 
ventures. lt is true this kind of coopera” 
tion is lhe most complicated and is not 
t00 noch favoured in Ihe West, because 
the Russians lake the view that these 
ventures shoud be export-uriented. 

In his meeting with Chancellor Kohl 
Gorbachev showed nn understanding of 
German reservatkms, His urulerstanl= 
ing wus expressed nut unly in positive 


` Fruntfurter Allgemeine 


imi. LTR tah 


ruactions 10 Kohl's suggestion (hist Hun- 
Sîn experts und managers should be 
trtncd aver t long peril it Cicer 
companits. 

U was also siowa ir what cual! bv u 
more import aspect: in he sient 
OF ICN 1 wits SECA hal at invevtmeu! 
Protcrtiun agreement should be vigiul 
durin Gurbachoss visit la Hun = 
scheduled 10 take place piubabl ım 
Miy NEXT year. 

But especies should nol bo tou 
igh here. Hs siting ging tu tat, 
longer for the implementinion uf inter 
nal Soviet reforms vuch as decentralisit~ 
tian of the economy and the creutun uf 
a pricing system. 

lt is like carrying coals 10 Newcastle 
then to give advice of this sort tu Feder- 
ul Republic compunies, expericnceudl in 
trade with the Soviet Union. 

They should be bold; they must he 
far-sighted — and patient, even in Mos- 
cow. Werner Aclam 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fr Dvutschland, 249 October 198K) 


Wi FINANCE 


German bank loan intended to help the 
Russians fill their shop shelves 


construction of a high-temperature nuc- 
lear reactor or the skeleton agreement 
for cooperation in medical fechnicoiogy 
which are satisfying to both sides. 

Instead, they are reflected rather in 
the many accords and statements of in- 
tent which were signed during Chancel- 
lor Kohl's visit lo Moscow on the mod- 
ernisation of the Sovict foodstuffs and 
consumer goods industries. 

There is a demand here that can he 
seen everywhere in lhe shop queues ancl 
the disappointment on customers’ faces 
when at last they have heen able to fight 
their way to the counler, 

Their patience is coming to an endl. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet leudlership 
takes the view that the situation has not 
become precarious ind that il dacs not 
have to decide to introduce measures to 
stinulale imports of Foodstuffs und con- 
sumer merchandise, about which there 
has heen so much speculation in the 
Federal Repuhlic, 

Gorbachov anl his alvisers are likely 
ıo hold firm to the sound economic Con” 
cept of importing ımuchinery wliich will 
improve light industry's performance 
and make it nure cconumic and flexible, 
t least is the declared aiın uf the 
stn government, This am is id dlis- 
net likelhhood for i consurtium ol Ger- 
man banks has provided credits of ap- 
pruvimately DM1bhn, which Moscow 
will prubihly alucate iu full tu hc fouud- 
stulfsiand consumer goods industries. 

Jupulaut sxiglals suc lu bc butt 
put out here in vicw of the reqdiness uf 
the bank consortium to make this Credit 
uvailable to thc Soviet Uiniun without 
late guuranlecs. 

It is true that Russia has always been 
û gvod bet for western fincancial institu- 
tions. 

But offers of funds totalling SI 5hn 
which ure currently being made to Mos- 
cow by Italy, Brilain, Japan and other 
industriatised nations, go way beyond 
the normal scope of credits. 

Apart from the politician! confidence 


would be from the start the backbone of 
Soviet-German relations. 

Alf this is designed to help, 70 years 
after the October Revolution, the 300 
million people in the Soviet Union raise 
their standard of living to a level corre- 
sponding to the natural wealth of their 
country. 

Gorbachov is nol the first to observe 
the need for this: what makes him stand 
aut İs the sheer extent t0 which he is is 
prepared to relax ileological shackles, 

Since Gorbachaoy is more serious 
ubout this than ever, supposed boldness 
und reul vision boil clown to a converg- 
ance of interests, Gorbachov must ce- 
monstrule to his fellow countrymen und 
worien, ever sceplicat, that percstroika 
can pùy uff for them. 

Shop shelves full of gauds are vital to 
achieve this. This opens up û much larg- 
vr markct than has been tlw case for 
German industry in Russi, 

lt is, at leust, clear where the priorit-= 
ics lie. They are nol reflected in specluc- 
ulur cooperution agreements for the 


A German consortium headed by 
Deutsche Bank is to lend the Soviet Un- 
ion three billlon marks. The money will 
be used (o buy German machinery and 
resources to improve the Russlans' ca- 
paclty to produce consumer goods. The 
deal waş signed during Chancellor 
Kohl’s visit to Moscow. This story was 
written by Werner Adam, I( appeared in 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung. 


ovicet lender Gorbachov displayecl 

boldness and vision in his dealings 
with the lop executives from finance 
and induslry who accompnnied Kohl lo 
Moscow. 

Gorbachov's praise for the Chancel 
lor was dampened a little by lis re- 
marks, mude from n sense of niutional 
pride, that the Soviet Union was nol an 
economic hinterland for Germany unc 
thal it could go it alone if necessary. 

But at the sume time he impressed un 
Chuncellor Kohl thut trade, hal coup- 
eration in technology and science. 


Romania began the East Bloc’s 
joint-venture affair with West 


sources of capital, improvements tu 
productinn quulily and ctfiviency, nort 
vcffective management, lo thrulle buck 
input, sc htcign vutrency, the 
creation of jobs and exports. 

In Poland 15 to 25 per cem of profils 
made by Western participants in joint 
ventures have lo be deposited with the 
Polish central bank. 

ln Czechuslovakia this is arranged in- 
dividually. This harrier does not exist in 
other Comecon countries, although the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and Poland demand that their nationals 
run the companies. 

Joachim Görlich 

(Well am Sonatag, Hambutg, 30 Octohec 1988} 


Siemens signs a deal to make 
pone exchanges i in China 


the beginning of this year and will last 
until 1990. The first plane is scheduled 
to come off the production line in 


` 1994: 


In another agreement MBB will work 


.. dogsthey with CATIC inthe area of alt». 


ernative energy. CHina is 10be’ supplied. 


.with .wind-energy converters valued at 
` DM1.5m, from the MBB wind energy’ 
" ptogranme. These will be supplied 


mainly from MBB'"s Monopieros Te- 


` earch project. 


1 Step bj step, wind energy campo- 


' gents such as rotary blades and propul- 


sion systems will be manufactured ona 
co-production basis. ا‎ 
The MBB division Energy and Pro-. 
cess Technology was eslublished four: 
ycars ago along with production groups . 
Tor bio-tcchnalogy, chergy and environ» 


. mental protection systems. ‘ 


` Research: and development will. be 
undertaken at. plant in Ottöbrunn near, 
Mualch and Hoykénkamp near Bremen, ` 
dpuYWD 
(Saarbrieker Zeitung. 1 Nayember I988} 


centre’ laid-inrPeking, The cantre, when ` 
completed, will train between 500 and 
600 Chinese teçhnicfans annually, 

The MBB 'agreemen!. with the China 
Natlonal Aero-Technology Import and 
Export Corpgrntlon (CATIC) provides 
for the establishment of و‎ Sino~ 


German comiþpany, MPC 75 GmbH, 
based İn Iarnburg. 
. This company (80 per ceht of the 


equity hell by MBB ard the remainder 


` bythe Chinese partner) will be respon’ 
sible for the planning, orgûanisalion,re- . 


gulation, coordination and control ûf 


„joint activitles involving the planned 8Û- 


seat aircraft. MBB İs commitled to pro- 
viding specific kaow-how fir the pro- 
ject, 


MBB and CATIC have been working 
.oh the project since 1985. The prelimi : 
niry research has been under way since < 


iemens has signed a joint-venture 

deal to produce digital telephone 
exchanges in China, It has signed a simi- 
lar deal with a Chinese micro-electron- 
ics firm. 

The aerospace group, Messerschmitt- 
Bölkow-Blohm (MBB), has speeded up 
a project to make a Sino-German civil 
aircraft, the MPC 75. 

‘The Siemens lelcphone deal was its 
first in China, lt will work with the Beij- 
iqgWMire Gammupication Plant{(BWCP) 
and supply 42 per cent of the first. con< 
struction phase capital of 110 million 
marks. 

Production should begin in 1989 and, 
in the first phase, 300 00 units should 
be produced. 

‘The first part ùf an oxtongive cooper 
atlon contract for the transfer of kKnow- 
how on advanced micro-electronics was: 
signed. with . the Micro-Electronies 
Complex İn Wuxi... : 

Siemens captured both agreements: in 
the teeth of intense intérnational: 


competition. Under their ternis,‘more . 


than ۰100 : Chinese . workers will be" 
trained in'Gerrmiany. $ 

Bonn. Forèign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, who was ii China when 
the deals were signed; saw the founda- 
tion’ stope fora Siemens technology 


J ventures have become an ac~ 
cepled method of doing business for 
firms Irom different economic systems. 
Both management and risks are shirred. 

ıCrmany is ù leader in this field in the 
West. And Bavarian firms are the most 
active joint venturists in the Soviet Un- 
lon. 

East Germany is the only East Bloc 
country that has no joint ventures. 

The Polish forcign chamber of trade 
reports that joint venture firms, with the 
exception of in Hungary, ate still small 
scale. 

Up ıo the end of 1987 there were 166 
joint venture companies within the 
Comecon countries. 

The joint venture fevêr began in 
1977, in Romania, although there the 
number of joint ventures has dropped 
from nine to five. 

There are 38 of joint companies in 
the Soviet Union, 15 in Bulgaria, 13 in 
Poland and two in Czechoslovakia. 

The Polish chamber says there are 
416 Comecon companies participating 
in firms in the West. 

There are 99 from Russia, 86 from 
Hungary and 80 from Poland. Then 
cenmes Bulgaria, East ret Cze- 
choslovakilaieadiRoman: 1 : 

Only 15 per cent f i unigarlani 
firms are involved in Western produc- 
tion companies. The others are mainly 
involved in trade and service ‘compan- 
ies. 

Germany heads the list with 42 joint 
ventures (ûs at the end ‘of’ 1987), fol 
lowed by Austria with 37, Switzerland 
with 17 and Japari with 14, 

Statistics show that 92 per cent of 
these companies produce capital and 
consumer goods. Then 32 are involved 
in EXPOS, 15 in consultancy, 14 in 
trade, 11 in technical services, eight in 
the building indüstry and four’ 
cultural campaalës. 

According to the Polish orêani 
the Comecon couhtries are primarily in-' 
tereşted in joint yeritures for:reasons of 
licences.. and ‘modern technology, 


ب ی کے ا ج جو یهد 
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tion — a development that employers 
and thinking conservatives do not want 
to see happen. 

The newly-announced aim is, then, 
to create as much freedom for the indi- 
vidual as possibile on the basis of col- 
lective agreements, 

{f the hoped for influx of technicians 
into the unlons comes about, there will 
be ar.increase in the number of spe- 
cialist employees whom the unions can 
call upon within the co-detorminalion 
system, workers participaling in ma- 
nagemenl, for the unions cannot alone 
master their own fulure.. 

They nrc 1hen determined lhat those 
who have profited from the benefits of 
wuge agreements, without having any 
regard for the unions which represent 
{heir interests, should ùt least show 
some involvement for the collective in- 
terest. . 

IF all sides find {he necessary pati- 
ence and flair, the trade unions Cur- 
tainly have a future. 
Burkhard von Pappenhein 
(Shitgurter Zeung, A14 uluber HYKK) 


¥ THE TRADE UNIONS 


Can they adjust to demands 
of the modern world ? 


‘fhen many blue-collar workers find 
il hard to have a feeling of solidarity 
with u white-collar worker wearing & 
tie who cumes from the factory's ad- 
ministrtive building. 

But û union leadership, which purs- 
ued policies against Ihe interesls of 
workers wha pay contributions, would 
not long remain in office. 

Iriule union work is still û long and 
hard grind. 

The trade unions have vety little 
ruom for manueuvre. Forcecl lo relilx 
the tight shuckles uf the past, there are 
dangers from tou much reed. 

If wages pulicies should came uparl 
at any point, (hen the trade union sys- 
tem is {hut much closer t0 disinlegra- 


Next round of 
pay talks 
will be tougher 


lined to take İt up. AL the union's heitd- 
quarters in Frankfurt the vivw was thitt 
the union did nut want t0 be foretd into 
such a dehate. 

The union's refusal also applied 1o 
Sehlecht's query whether a “second help- 
ing” at factory level would not be possible 
— an unecdlifying idea for the trade unions 
wiıch place ğreut ımpurtance on cornprt” 
hensive wage bargaining, 

Just like IG Metall, IG Chemie, the 
chemicals industry union, has given assur- 
ances that the wage agreements negotiuted 
will remain untouched. There is no qucs- 
tion of thinking about requests for a revi- 
sion of valid wage agrcements. 

This all sounds reasonable, unassum- 
ing and peaceable. But employers know 
only too welt that things will tot remain 
as they are. At the headquarters of tha 
various unions preparations are slowly 
being made for the. next round of wage 
negotiations. 

Over the past few months prices have 
increased L.3 per cent. The trade unions 
have negotiated for wage, increases of 
between 1.4 and 2.5 per cent. In this 
there is only a small increase in PU” 
chasing power, and unions are also hav” 
ing to pay the price for having negolial: 
ed agreements with on average periods 
af validity-that are too.long. 1 

Trade unions would be in a fix if 
.pricAs 46! Ose, sharply. Theft... 
would be dissatisfaction in {he factories 
- understandably, 

: J îs not forgotten in trade unlan clr 
cles that at the end of the 1960s a mess 
WAS made of wage agreements. Employ 
ers'. representatives were shocked : DY 
.wild-cat strikes, They do not a to go 
Ihrough that:again. 


' Therefore they,. point .out "hat the. 


present favourable. economic statistics , 


promise well for foriheoning Wage e 4 


gotiations. 

„There is not going. 10: .be;a Fenek 
tlon.: Instead there. will bê more next 
time round. 

` Workers. are still hungry. Èmployerg 
in, the engineering industry. .will ا‎ 
find that out when they take, their places . 
af: the oun table in, autumn . 
next year. . . Hartmtit Content 


E allencinc, 2 Noveniber 1988) ا‎ 


orkers ulwiys want higher wiùges. 
°» cconomy is in an CX* 
cellent state. So why can't they have 
more money? 

The wages agreements negotiatecl this 
yur ANd kist =- involving both csl.and 
shorter working hours — were not lav- 
ish. Must branches of industry have 
coped with hem well. 

Severiul unions agreed lu long dgree- 
mens — up tu the beginnings uf the 
Lous, Union nolo dl the Lille CX 
Ped only a mik ccutormic upswitig. 

And whit has happened? Industry is 
deing well. Penitmale [orcvasts were 
shown to he wrong. Exports ure hitting 
record levels. 

Bul untuns who cnlered these long” 
term agreements — engineering work- 
ers, chemical wurkers, printing workers, 
public seclur workers, are not getting 
anything extra. 

ILis almost umusing to recall lhe cries 
of horror from the employers’ camp 
during wage negotialions in 1987, parti~ 
cularly in the engineering industry. it 
was sul that irresponsible burdens 
were being placed on emıployers. 

It was claimed thal lhe engineering 
union, IG Metall, was making excessive 
demands, and employers could not af- 
ford the agreement Ihat was being negOo- 
tiated. 

The biter complaints made by em- 
ployers influenced at least same sec- 
tions of the puhlic. 

The trade unions must fucl that they 
have been taken for u rile. Many com- 
panies have shown enormous profits. 
There is general satisfaction on the na- 
tion's executive boards. 

All forecusts which predicted a de 


clining ecanumic growth rate have been-.. 


wrung. The vutluok is uu. 

But the unions with the fong agree» 
ments are hound until (he 1990&. 

Haw would they stand if they shioutc 
suddenly demand 4 revision? ‘Would 
they ital revceal.that they lacked the ne- 
cessuary negotiating skills, after ‘they 
themselves had spokeh of wago negotia- 
tion success as consequence of tough 
bargaining? 

How credible and réliable would they 
be regarded by enıployers in the future? 
Then could not employers, in a reverse 
situation, call for. a revision of WEÊ 
agreements downwards? ': 

‘The unions do’ not ‘want ‘lo get in 
volved in renegvtiatioh discussions, 

: When State Secretary Otto Schlechi 
from the Economic Affairs Ministry re- 
tently raised the-subject, IG Metall, tie 
origireering ' union, immediately ‘dec- 


umically using technologically adv” 
anced production methods, the (rend 
for betler=traincd workers is Hikely to 
intensify. 

Individual demunds are ot the i= 
cerense.. This only increases the diffi- 
culties of organisutions which claim to 
be working for the welfare of all, 

The division of interests threatens lo 
fragment organisations represeulink 
workers’ .interests.lt is popularly be- 
level that dinosaurs perished from the 
tlisparity between the size of their bud- 
ies and brains, because hey were nut 
able to adjust. 

‘This imuge obviously docs nu apply 
tu the trade unions, Some of Hem have 
woken up to the danger that an alert 
mind could be let own by û weiûk ami 
unmitugeable body. 

Not unly at (he IG Metall conference 
in Frankfurt was the impression piven 
that he cagincering union's ludership 
was nD OnE but many steps shod of ils 
membership, That is dangerous. 

Teclnicians. scicits and muni” 
ers, to whom the unions mist make 
Iheuselves louk allravctive, Icgurd 
present recruilment cumpuigns will 
suapicion. Trudilional shup-llour 
membership is grunthling is well. 

The new line followed hy the uniuns 
mity offer them greater frecdum, which 
they live misunderstood as i wilhdri- 
wal uf the protection they were uwd 
la. 


he labour movement is in decline, 
so it is being said. T'he giant lrade 
unions are said lo be dinosaurs which 
will not survive lhe burn of the century. 

The unions, so the argument gues, 
have remained Iabaur organisations in 
the traclitional sense and are failing to 
cone to terms with the requirenicrtts of 
the times, 

The fact is that white-collar workers 
have begun to overtake blue-collar 
workers numerically — but the trade 
unions are still numerically dominated 
hy bluc-collnr workers. 

There is no luck of suggestions ot 
how to deal with the problem. Many of 
the suggestions are, however, incon- 
sistent if well-intentioned, 

The Premier uf Buden-Wiürlten- 
berg, Lothur Spalh, recommended iat a 
mecting IG Mctall, the cngincering un’ 
ion, {hu Ihe shop [our become the 
centre uf union tperalians rather thin 
union branches, 

Veter Cilot2, a Social Democrat who 
use to be Ihe party's business Munag- 
er, suggested morc of a political uf 
proach. Both reconimendations have 
pluusible arguments to ttpport them, 

People's enthusiasm fur trade un- 
ions iS rapidly declining. There are 
changes which are causing this, 

In these ays uf individuals, peuple 
want their own rights upheld. These 
are Dot always Ihe sian ds someone 
ches rights. Interests cannot any lonk~ 
U uy» be ncpgutiated un ù collective 
basis. 

Blanket wage agreements negotiated 
by trade unions satisfy only ù minurily, 
The heter quulificd peuple are, the 
more fikefy they are lo insist un Ueciul- 
ing for themselves. 

Because Germany is û high-wiuye 
country which can omy survive ccon- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the datu arranged in Sce-ut-u-glunce tables in these new reference 
marks. They include details of air ind water temperature, precipitatiun, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stres of climute, wind conditions und frequency 


مف یوی ده ب 


ble hath for plannıng jute» 
ific research. 


. of thunderşlarols,,. , 


Ihe fipures Camapileel over Ihe yers are inv 
tu distant countries anu for : 


Basic fucin und igures far every vaunltry in the world Form i preface ui the 
wahles. The emphasis i$ onı the country’s waluraf Skulistics, un climute, 0 
populakan, trade und transport. 


The guides are handy in size and Mevihly hound, indivpcahle for isily usu: in 
cummerce, induntry ind the (ruvel trade, 


Four volumes are iuilable: 
North «nd South America. 172 pp., DME 2481: 
Asla/Ausiralle, 2401 pp.. 1M 24 BU: 
Africa, 13 pp . TIM 24. 


Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. 24k 
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` Look it up in Brockhaus e 
F A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709 D- 200 Wiesbaden 1 


albeit much: reduced, aircraft’ 


Machinations in 
the air over 
Berlin 


SüddeutscneZeitung 


he Western Allies launched their 

Berlin initiative last December in a 
bid to hoost civil aviation to and from 
the divided city. 

Something has now happened, if nol 
what the Allies may have had in mind. 

After the hrush-off the Soviet Union 
gave themı in a note handed over carly 
last month, East Burlin has now pru- 
posed exchanging air safety data with 
the West Berlin authorities. 

This proposal has coincided with 
sonewhut absurl Allied manoeuvres in 
connection with 1he winter imetablt. 

‘Ihe skies over Berlin are û political 
minefield. in the final analysis free ic 
cess tO the western purt uf the city dle“ 
pels un Alicd supervisiun anh vconlrul 
of Ihe air corridors te iuul from tlic 
WUST. 

Neo mater how many LICMUY ATF” 
ments miy umlerpin the cxilence ul 
West Berlin. Allied conlrul ot he air 
corridors is the Ui TMi. 

Su the proposal hy Last Berlin. n 
matter how unpretentious ind common- 
çense İL may sound, can oly be cumshl- 
cre an attemıpt bo gui dcess lu thls ex” 
ıremely sensilitt vevtur. 

Desirable though cooperation bv- 
tween airport iı East ind West might 
bu, there ca be no lcm o Ua 
Germany being direclly associated with 
air safety cuntrul in Berlin. 

Given this political minefield, the ti 
metable Jispule is more than annoying. 
Under the cover of Allied control of the 
air corridors nothing more nor less than 
money is al stake. 

This is a consideration that cannot be 
given pride of place, and certainly not in 
such a coarse manner. Relations with 
the Allies will otherwise suffer in the 
long term. (Süddeutsche Zcilung, 

Munich. 3 November 1983} 


made toward setting up Eurocontrol; it 
has been stymied long enough by the 
egoism of individual European coun” 
tries. 

Defence Minister Rupert Scholz and 
Transport Minister Jürgen Warnke have 
also come to terms or grealer use of 
military airspace by civil aviation. 

The next move ought to be talks with 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Seandinavia about greater use of their 


., air corridors by north-south traffic. 


` These and other considerations, such 
aş civîl use of' military airflelds or auc 
toning “slots,” are unlikely ta’ anıount 
1o much more than patchwork, 
In the first six months of this year 
Lufthansa pilots alone logged 4,000 
hours circling over German airports 
waiting for permission to land. ' ' 


` They wasied 18 million titres of avia-. 


tlon fie) in the process. Environmental“ 


ists are bj fio means alone.in felling any 


further deterioration ‘of, the’ situition 
would be intolerable, 


5 ا 1 . ب‎ 0 hi 
"Because of. the growl in“alr traffit 


reliably. 'predleléd; we’ will havé ro 
choice but t(Q grow uscd to ıhe idea of 
more,' 
noalse on. gewly-buill ruiwaj/s both! by 
day ind ‘at-hight. . : Wilhefm Furler' 


' !, 7 (Ple Wel, Bonn,2 Novemher 1488). 
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Domestic competition: a little terrier 


$s heels 


The airline now has a fleet of 1 1 air- 
craft, some leased, and they will be 
joined by four more, costing S1 10m. 
next year. 

Aero Lloyd, who are about to build 
a new head office in Oberursel, necar 
Frankfurt, now have a payroll of about 
500. 

Herr Schneider has no fcars about 
compeling with Lufthansa. His com” 
pany hus ample experience of turbul- 
ence uf alî kinds. 

lus predecessor filed for hankruptey 
in 1980. Its business manager, Wil- 
helm Stiber, wus killed by u pilot 
shortly allerwards. 

In 1981 û [resh start was made un- 
der new ownership with three 13- 
yenr-uld Caruvelles (they are still in 
service). 

MH was nol the best of fresh stirts, 
running up heavy losses. 

In 184 Bogomir Gradisnik, the 
Yugoslav owner of Air Charter Mir- 
ket, bought 19 per cent of lhe capital 
and jone the board, 

Fifty-one per cent is held by Reiit- 
hold Brummer, an accountant, ind Jun 
Klimitz. an insurance iugent. 

Herr Schncider. one uf {wu Acre 
Lloyd managers. vıys Mr Gradisnik is 
the airlines mainspring.- 

lt bas carnal prufils since IYXb. 
Last year scents to hive Decn CxlrEme'- 
ly profilable, given the luurist bauın. 

In 1/987. Herr Schnelder says, (urn 
aver was DM217m; this year he ex- 
pects to total DM 300m. 

He says Aero Lloyd's share of the 
Germiın charter mnarket is 1Û per cenl. 

The airline fcels sound cnough fi- 
nancially to weather a lean initial peri- 
od. The operation has been costed lo 
break even when 60 per cent of seats 
are Laken, but costs will probably be 
covered at a lower percentage. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitung 
fùr Deutschland, 39 October 1988) 


Hgemieinê: 


إل 


STaaffirter 

, a. hre 
to a laler or an carlier (Lufthansa) 
flight; Lufthansa will hear nothing of 
the idea. 

In time Herr Schneider hopes to 
come to terms with Lufthansa on ac- 
cepting each uther's tickets, wilh the 
difference in fare being met cither by 
Aero Lloyd or by the passenger. 

The scating on board is more 
cramped, but in-flight service is not lo 
be reduced. Drinks and sundwliches 
are served. 

Aero Lloyd is the first European 
airline to use the same aircrafl for 
charter and regular flights. 

The 119-seater DC Ys and the 137- 
sealer MD 83» that fly regular morn” 
ing and evening runs from Monday to 
Friday go ou charter runs during the 
daytime. 

Given {he delays thil occur, re” 
placement aircaft migll hive tu be 
kept on standby, and its there are few- 
er charter flights in winter Aera Lloyd 
preferred lw start regular wervices itt 
the end of Octuher. 

That, it argued, would make the lu- 
gisties easier. But lhe Bonn Transport 
Ministry cid not give the go-ahead un- 
ıil July. 

li was not until the cmd al August 
thal caftracts5 weré signed to allow 
Aero Lloyd tickets to be sold via the 
Start electronic hocking syslem hy 
German travel agènts. 

Lufthansa, Herr Schneider says, 
holds a virtual right of veto and can 
blackball applications to use the com- 
puter booking system. 

Despite this contractual uncertainty 
Aero Lloyd took delivery this summer 
of two McDonnell Douglas MD 87s 
costing SS5Om for line services and 
hired 30 extra staff. 


More flights, more passengers, 


ا 


Pi 


i 1 


.. alufihasga,aka.zeplacing their entire 


fleet of noisy Boeing 727s with A 320 
Airbuses and their old Boeing.737-200s 
by A 300s Airbuses. E ا‎ 
- The main consideration must defi- 
nitely be to take swift and effective ac“ 
tion to improve intolerable cünditions 
in the air ovêr Europe, : 

- On Lufthansa's initiative: the Air- 


. spice .Userts' Planning Burenu started 
- work .last summer. Is first bricf has 


been: to:eohsider whiother nnd how air 
safety control in thie Federal Republic 


` might be privalised and: made more effi 


cient. i : 
German control tower staff are not 
paid: well ' enough 1G feel'.sufficiently 


. motivated to handle ãn increasing v* 
. lumê ofair iraffic ušing inateqiıate safe" . 
,tyeqüulpméênl., .* 0, 2. E 
.ı ` What isrmore,swifl progrêsë myst: be 


RS 


tle congestion will nip the growth of cir. 


The wave of protest that accompan- 
ied plans to build a new runway at 
Rhine-Main airport, Frankfurt, showed 
how problematic suçh demands still are. 

And despite the problems encoun- 


more delays, more frustration 


ged, i aie din 2 i. 


seriously suggested using the new run- 
way for landings as well as take-offs. 

Yet Herr Eser is anything but unreal- 
istic, AL a cautious estimate the number 
of international civil aviation passeng” 
ers will double to roughly two billion a 
year by the end of the century. 

Over 11,000 airliners will be in use, 
or 50 per cent mote tlıan now, and the: 


irend will. affect us all because we. will 


all be flying morê. ' e e 
So wo will all haye to change our atti” 

tudes toward’ aircraft, otherwise Herr 

Eser’ warning Will come true and dfas- 


vil aviation in the bud, 


` A mere.two’ per tent of ar avergge: 


860 flights a: day at Frankfurt.excced: 
. the noise ceilings Usted ii Aînex 16. 7 


snaps at Lufthansa 


N; brass bands played and no 
speeches werc made to mark 
maiden flight No. YP 912 at Riem air- 
port, Munich, on | November. 

Aero Lloyd preferred not to make a 
song and dance about its first sche- 
duled flight in Germany. 

It is the first time in a long time that 
Lufthansa's monopoly on major dom- 
estic roules has been broken. 

Aero Lloyd, the country's fourth 
largest charter operator, plans to run 
an initial 16 flights a day in competi 
tion with Lufthansa. 

Four aircraft with the Aero Lloyd liv- 
ery will link Munich, Frankfurt, Fum- 
lurg and Dùsseldorf, charging fares 10 
to 15 per cent below Lufthansa's. 

Nexı summer, if four new aircruft 
are delivered in lime, Aero Lloyd's 
Walter Schneider may run morc donm- 
estic services or run regular flights on 
I:uropean routes. 

The airline's unpretentious start is 
not just {he result of inexperience ın 
self-portrayal. It is, l0 some exten, cle 
liberute policy. 

Herr Schneier knows that the in- 
terest und sympathy Acero Lloyd a» ù 
David will get by taking on Lufthansa, 
a Guliath, is nol necessarily enough to 
kecp its aircraft full. 

It will be extremely difficult to pers“ 
uade husiness passengers to switch 
allegiance. 

They account for an estimated 74 to 
8Û per çem of doınestis {ruffic, id al- 
though large companies are not oath 
to compare costs, the lower-cost Acro 
Lloyd flights still have two drawbacks. 

One is connected with flight times 
and the slots allocated to Aero Lloyd 
at overcrowded German airports. 

Some evening flights are very late, 
Munich-Frankfurı at 21.05 hours, for 
instance, and Herr Schneider would 
much prefer to fly earlier in the morn- 
ing. 

The other drawback is that passeng- 
ers lack flexibility. They can't switch 


D eregulation in the principal indus- 
trialised countries has played a 
leading role in the tempestuous deve- 
lopment of international civil aviation. 
But what has freedom of the skies 
meant for the consumer? Passengers are 
increasingly spending hours grounded 
at overcrowded European airports due 
to flight delays. : e 
Others patiently wait in aircraft on the 
runway for take-off permission to be given 


by contrgltiqyar staff or, worse, ill, circle. 


averhend waiting for pérmissioh to anid. 
None of this would have becn so ne~ 
cessary if managements had prepared 
for what was a predictable boom in bu- 
siness and tourist Lrnffic. 
Despite such bottlenecks as cxist the 


limits lo civil aviation have yet to be: 


reached, 

Lufthansa's Ginter O, Eser, How 
head ûf Inta in Montreal, has advocated 
what might be called n disagreeable ap- 
prohch to solving the problerns of chao 
tic congestion. o 

Environmenlal constraints in build- 


ing new airports and adding: new run’ 


ways to existing airports:must, he says, 
he abandoned. E ا‎ 
.Striet bans ‘oi hight take-offs and 
landings, as observed in Germany, must 
be eased 1o some extent. . 5 
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the acme of uniformity; their aim is to 
arrive at a definition of themselves. 

They invest in a life-style rather than 
a fashion. They identify with the way 
they dress (“I like wearing black, I pref- 
er one brand or the other"). 

This outlook is clearly shared by, say. 
the yuppies. Not for them the cheapest 
goods on the market; they buy the dcar- 
est in order to demonstrate to others 
that they can afford to do so. 

Products establish new modes of conı- 
munication. You need to be able to hold 
your own in conversation about personal 
computers, stereo equipment and cars. 

To be able to do so generates a feel- 
ing of being a member of the group. In 
some tennis clubs, for instance, YoU are 
an outsider if you don't wear a certain 
brand — even if a tiny embroidered logo 
is all that distinguishes it from the rest. 

Not the product as such but the poinl 
of sale can. be what counts. You huy 
your perfume in a specific body shop, 
for example. 

Last but not least, consumption is al- 
so equated with success, especially in 
the habby and do-it-yourself sectors. 

Yet despite all this interpretation, 
consumer behaviour remains contritclic- 
tory in many respects. 

Consumers are beller informed than 
ever, have more maney than ever, have û 
wider choice than ever — but cla they ex” 
ercise their right of choice respunsibly? 

Du they bear in mind. when spending 
money, Ihe effect of what they buy on the 
environmen? Do they stop to think 
whether il is socially responsible? Evi- 
dently nat. 

It is too superficial to blame industry 
for the growing puuperısitiun in parts of 
the Third World and for the pollutivn of 


water resources and the death of trecs 
and forests yet to dismiss individual re- 
sponsibility by way of consumer habits. 

Entrepreneurial ethics may have 
much to answer for, but so does the le 
vel of standards in consumer ethics. 

Consumers, like entrepreneurs, are 
frequently overtaxed in being expected 
to bear in mind the standards they feel 
to be right and important.. 

Professor Ursula Hansen of Hanover 
University has pointed out a number of 
shortcomings. Many consumers, for in- 
stance, are simply unaware of the harm” 
ful effects of a product, whilg others 41€ 
unable to judge because the iaformation 
at their disposal is contradictory: 

How “dangerous” is it, when all is 
sald and done, to buy canned drinks or 
to eat meat? . : 

Conversely, harmful effects can sel 
dom be clearly assigned to a single pro” 
duct, as, was apparent from the discus” 
#léh” whiiethêr vehiéle emission was to 
blame for tree deaths. 3 

And even when the effect of a pI” 
duct is a known factor, what sacrificfs 
can consumers be.expected to make În 
opting for an aiternative?. 1 

. Garden fences must be painted every 
three years if you üuse environmentally. 
AI paint — but ûnly every six yeşrs if, 
you use conventional paint. .. 2 
Many consumers prefer’ the soft oP” ' 


tion in a situation such as this, argulnB! 


that nothing really does any gpod.. . ; 
SG talk of the “new cohğumer® is SU; 
perficlal. Consumers may. be better iû 


formed than ever, but they aren't. suff}. ı 


ciently informed. They have yet to leûr' 
how to handle. their new-found. freed?’ 


responsibly, . ' , Theo Mönch-Tegeder.# 


.. (Rhoiniseher Merkur/ChrÎst und Wel 


,.. Bonn, 28.Qctober 1988]: 
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Causing confusion among 
marketing strategists 


Nut for nothing do they do so. The av- 
erage consumer has found out for himself 
that there are no limits lo growth. 

In the past 25 years the disposable in- 
come of German households has quad- 
rupled in real terms. 

In the first half of the 1980s the annu- 
al increase was ù mere 1.7 per cent, trig- 
gering a cleep-seated consumer crisis, 
hut disposable incomes have since in- 
ereased by aboul Hive per cent u year in 
real terms. ا ر‎ 

"They have (lone so due 10 wage in” 
creases, zero inflation and the lower 
cost of [uel ind power. 

Disposable income, being the sum re” 
maining after lax andl fixed custs such as 
rent, heating and fvod, increased from 
DAt225 per month in 1965 to DM 1,090 
per month in 19806. 

The trend toward higher purchasing 
power is unlikely lo decline. Private 
cash assets in the Federal Republic of 
Germany are said by the Bundeshiuk to 
total DM2.S0Ubn, or DM1ÛOG,OOD per 
huuchull. 

"This vum, which includes the cash va- 
lue uf lite insurance policics, continues 
ın incrcise, fuelled hy interest pay- 
menls. 

What n more, more life insurance 
polices than ever will come up for re 
demon in the years ahead, their iin 
nual redemption valu virtually doubl- 
ing tn DM4Uhn hy 1945. 

This statıstical average naturally pa- 
pers over the seamier side. Just as a 
gruwıng nuntber ol people ire living ın a 
land of milk and honey, so a growing 
number are having to make ends meet 
on or below the brink of subsistence. 
They are the unemployed and social se- 
curily claimants. 

Consumer association offices are dai- 
ly confronted with a dramatic increase 
in the number of Germans who are 
hopelessly deep in debt. Their plight is a 
warning that can easily go unnoticed in 
the consumer hue and cry. 

Cash in hand is not the only reason 
why the average consumer has grown 
more self-assured. He (or, again, she) is 
much better educated and more experi- 
enced. 

He is nol buying his first car or TY 
set: the next may well be his fifth, for in- 
stance. 

Since 1960 there has been an educa” 
tional explosion at German schools 
from which female consumers in parti- 
cular have henefited. 

There are now nearly five million uni- 
versity graduates in the Federal Ropubr. 
lic, rtd Ihey are bound to have an effect 
on consumer behaviour. 

Mass consumption is on the decline 
and increasing importance is altached 
10 an individual approach. Quality, not 
quantity, is now in demand. 

Ovur and above the immexliate use to 
be derived [rom the product, consumers 
now expect to bencfit in many other 
ways fron what they buy. چ‎ . 

Having forfeited lies with their fami- 
ly, tlhcir class and their religion they 
now put new consumer Yalucs in their 
place. .. : 8 

Otto Walter Haseloff, a professor of 
psychology at .the Free University. ii 
Berlin, has listed a number of impres= 
siye instances of this substilution.. - + 

Today's. consumers no longer: buy 
clothes with a view to looking just like 
everyone else (if not more so), aiming at. 


The keynute uf the new consumer is 
{hat he is less likely to make his choice 
in accorlance with the traditional cith- 
er-or pattern; he is just as likely lo go 
fur both options. 

Whit has brought about this change 
in consumer outlook? What might its 
repercussions be on politics, society and 
ıhe econoıny? 

‘The Consumer Institute Foundation, 
Berlin, has held courses on consumer 
affairs for teachers, consultants, politi 
cians andl journalists for 1Û) ycurs, 

Bankrolled by the Senute of Berlin and 
by the Federal Economic Affairs Minis” 
iry, Boni, it also devises educutional andl 
curricular aids [or consumer studi¢s. 

‘To murk its tenth anniversary it took 
û closer look al the "new cra in the deve- 
lopment of privale consumption.” 

Hans-Jürgen Anders uf the GK, û 
Nuremherg-bhased consumer rescarch 
assuciation, feels the term "new era" is 
justified in thre respects. 

Consumers ive morc ntoney al their 
disposul than ever before. They ar beter 
educated ever. They ure also in the 
throes ot û far-reaching cliunge in values. 

The crilical outlauk of the 1970s, d 
mentality cliıracterised by the slogun of 
limits to growth, has paled in signifrcance. 

Even peuple who are crincal of social 
conditions no longer huve qualms about 
enjoying affluence to the (ull. arguahly 
comhining left-wing views and right” 
wing consumer habits. 


Meine and advertising exceu- 
tives are worried about German 
consumers. Unpredictabilily makes il 
hardi to plan. 

The German male cats junk food for 
lunch but eats al nouvelle cuisine res- 
tauranıts in the evening. 

Ele wears oll jeans une day ùnd a 
new, lailor-made suit Lhe riext. 

Tle saves pfennuigs hy being careful 
with day-to-day shopping — and buying 
at bargain-basement discount stores ~~ 
yet buys an expensive after-shave balm 
in the houtiquc nexl duor. 

He writes personal letters on recycled 
pauper lo save the tropical rain foresl yel 
drives flat-out along the autobahn at 
180kpl (1 12mph) anl therehy pollutes 
his own forests with exhaust gas. 

The average [female is no more pre” 
dicıgble,. Marketing and advertising 
people are nut the only ones to worry. 

Consumer suction ufficials are 
equally unable to explain consumer be- 
laviour. AlI that cau be suid for sure is 
that the German housewife is nul wlrat 
she was. 

She used, lel us say, lo be plain 
Lieschen Miller, née Maier, In these 
days of emuncipation she Hisisls on 
dJouhlcbarrelel status, Nothing less 
than Glisubeth Müler-Mîaier will do. 

She is buth more und less denuınding. 
elisrespectful yet inconsistent, ind arg 
ably guided by the motte: 

*J value my new unpretentiousncss sO 
highly that I am prepared tı pay dearly 
for the privilege.” 

Gone are the days when cunsumers 
cuuld be clearly differentiated in terms 
of social calegary, age and education. 

The experts have cume up with û new 
term thil merely shows bow confused 
they are. They now refer to thé “mulli- 
dimensional consumer.” 
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The clcan of the cathedral in Bamberg 


of his death we can 
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5 ures 1 Fürth has et speci ibition' o’ i 
Ernst Barlach and religion "a 1,000 years of Jews in Bavaria: a tale aerate 
0 8 1 th Ww e e E 1 : e erg Cily 
without the dogma Rs of humiliation and EES Een 

1¢ د‎ ives 


and the Margrave of Ansbach, as rulers of 
Fürtlı, were particularly interested in the 
setilemenl of prosperous familics, who 
could pay high taxes, who could acquire 


land and buikl new houses, 
Growing Jewish comnıunity profitcd 


once more from ttude and money-lending 


with Ihe merchants of Nuremberg, und re- 
vîved trades and mariufacturing in Fiirıh. 
The city’s rulers spoiled their wealthy 


suhjeets with speclal rights, The Jews luul 


umd a vote in the local council nud 
participated in cenimunily legilmtian. 
They hid their own ûudministration and 
their own courts. 

lt i> not surprising tut in 181 I the Jew- 
ish community in rth numbered 2.421, 
the largest Jewish community in {he cuun- 
ry. 

Fürih lost ifs specin] position when. in 
Ue heydiuy of iuhatriulisalion, the Jews ın 
Germany were grinlctl equal rights under 
the law as other cilizuns. 

Theorcticilly fromm INT-IS71 they 
Were feito is other citizens, bul in prin'= 
as rather difterenl Jews hid diffi 
sı pasts in UNivCrvSiiGS iu in 
ırcer in the Civil serticv. 

Even during le Weimar Repu Jens 
sere hurissed by thu tti ur the Jew ilt ı1 
sSuuglter uf animals, The Third Rvicl 
dealt Jemish cilizes the ulimit blow 
There are now unl 3.3 Jou liny In 


Hovara. Melis Se lat: 


Sabor Snap 2° Milt iter. 


‘Section. of wooden ceiling panelling from a synagogue | palnted hetween 1738- 
39 by Elleser Sussmann, The panel, 3.65 metres by 3.96 metres, Js on loan 


(Phot ¢ atuuc) 


cans û licence l0 murder Jews in prosent- 


ing hem with û market charter in | 34%. 

The citizen immcdiilely ture «lewn 
the ght un lhe cenbal marketplace incl 
killed the Jcuish inhabitants. 

The Church uf Our Liddy ut (iv 
Hiupimarkt in Nurcmberg is nlay il wit- 
nes ıl the emperor's Did canscivnte. Mt 
midday Lhe jicks ol he clack uppuit as 


Porcelain people to celebrate 
across the German divide 


The sinte-run Enst German makers of 
up-muarkcl porcelain in Meissen arc 
vupening up to (he West, Visitors from the 
West nere once unwelcome. Not any 
more. ‘The works is even establishing 
contact with husinesses in the Wesl. 
Renders of a Munich magazine are being 
giren a special offer to buy items of 
porcelain inscribed with personal In- 
ilials; and the head of the works is to go 
fo West Berlin to take part in celebr- 
ations. by FED, the royal porcelain 
morks. 


sian porcelain factory cûme {o be esta- 

blished. He recalled the decisive meel- 

ing with Frederick thie Great: “His Ma- 

jesty had brought to his room a few sum- 

ples of Saxon porcelain, He explained 

thal he wanted similar porcelain, but , 
from a factory in his own land.” 


afif¥ersary™of" {he ™™ "Gh™GttzkiWskT foundet dA works in ' 


Berlin and lured the best tradesmen . 


, fram the stronghold of parcelaln manu- 


, facture, Meissen near Dresden. 

Tuday. pieces bf. the famous "Bleu 
mourant” KPM service arê produced hy’. 
hand in Bêrlin, using the ûld moulds. 

The factory haş u well-fillcd order ' 
book and much valuç is pit on good rele. 


. ations with:lts formef .compeiitor in; 
; Moissen. 1 


The director of the Me issen factory, 
parl in the 


Berlin, said: “We da not feel ourselves: 


factory ;las. dts specialit r 
in, Meiss-i 
{en  i, Anielike Kieebiatt .' 
* (Haniövethehe allgeinelne: 23 Oitober 1988) 


in the. Charlotlen- 1 


. Reinhard Fiechte, is taklig 
. KPM anniversary eelelral ûnis, 
`. Ralph Sticwe, KPM spokesman In. 


: 10 be competitors W 


serviced. FÎgurines 


rederick thc Great hought the Royal 

Porcelain Factory in Berlin, {i1 in in 
present-day Went BerlinJfumous for its 
German initials vl KPM, from a mer- 
chan. Ernst Gotzkowski, in 743 for 
225,000 thalers. 

Kings liked the best porcelain: the 
finest relief work 
was entwined 
around the cups and 
plates; turrines and 
bowls were decorat- 
cd with gill mosaics 
or crimson flowers. 
Frederick hinıself 
had a morbid taste 
when it came to co- 
lour. He favoured a 
service in “bleu 
moaurant," languish- 
ing blue. The 225th 


Prussian King's pur- 
chase of the factory 
is being celchrated 


‘burg Casıle;. ihe for- 
„mér Berlin summer 
. rosidence of. the 
; Prussjan kings, with 
` avi exhibition of the 
amous: KPM' 
hglon. Service. 
Friedrich .Wlihaln 


ingtûn in gratitude 
, for his.Viclory qfpr 
` Napolcon-a1 Wafër- 
! loo. Johann Eris! 


‘(Phto: H. Garhs) ` aböUt how thé Pfus- 


hibit from Berlin  Gotzkowsky wrote 


from the Hãllisch-Frankisches Museum, Schwãbisch Hall. 


ties of economic ucltivity, in the decks 
helore 15M, More expulsion ul lens 
lrm {he dukedon of Bavariit lullowecl in 
1533. 

They nale their way trum Bavaria tu 
the rural areas ul Fianconuia il Swabia 
«here they were welcomed by the knights 
ul the Holy Romiın Empyre 

Cumiderahle space is en uver in lhe 
uxhibition lo the bile of rurid Jews. lu 
اتاك رد لات انریا ان اتلك .لالد‎ 
Jews made up as much is 40 per cent of 
ıhe Ital rural population, in some in- 
veces they were in the nijority. 

The scetiun shown in this exhibition 
about rural Jews is û link with lhe present: 
nut a single Jew lives in these ruril arciis 
taday. 

Nuremberg provides an example Irom 
the past of how religious motives con- 
cealed the economic background for the 
hatred ol Jews. 

Emperor Kiril IV gave the city’s patri- 


Only the best was good enough. .. 


EY ft trlof TF gtiofeJewiéh °° 


` porcelaln exhibition, 


he fate of Jews down the ages is the 

graphically displayed in an exhibition 
in Nuremberg: it shows how the Jewish 
minority in almost all eras was mocked 
and humiliated, persecuted and mur- 
dered, again and again. 

One photograph, shows people on he 
twats of a pig, an unclcan animal for Jews. 

I does not come, as perhaps you miglıt 
expect, from the Nazi newspaper, Der 
Stirmer, hut is of tù stone latî in the first 
hall of the 15th cvmury in the forincr 
monastery in [leilshronn. 

The depiction of the “Jewish pig" ip” 
peared i churches it matty courttrics itt 
the Middle Ages, in Germany in the 
cathedrals of Cologne, Magdeburg and 
Regensburg. 

Most of the 85Û exhibits in Nurem- 
berg, loaned from 16( institutions from 
all over the world, are witness to Jewish 
belief, but no-one can ignore Ihe docu= 
ments which show clistress and threat. 

‘Ihe exhibition is at the Giermanisches 
Nationalmucum andl is called: “Louk, 
the stone is screaming vut of lhe wall; 
tid is subtitled: "Jewish History and Cul- 
ture in Bavurii.” 

The Niuicnalmseum apne the House 
of Bavarian HiMeory have given particular 
importance to lhe Jewish religion and 
cutin Decausv {he ignorance uf peuple 


_NUpNEERGR 
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of Jiflerem religious pvrsuision has often 
heen it the root of popgramis. 

Under 10 hviadings the exhibition re- 
views the thousand-year history of the 
Jews in Bavaria. lt began in the 10th cen- 
tury when Jewish merchants were il- 
lowecl to ply their trade in Regensburg. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries other 
Bavarian towns admitted Jews. 

Since Christians were forbidden to 
deal in usury. Jewish money-lenders 
quickly had ù monopoly in the business. 
which often brought them success and 
wealth, but also made their fellow citizens 
entious and resentful af them. 

These Jews brought their religion with 
them, which was incomprehensible to 
Christians and therefore seemed my'steri- 
Os, 

Festival days were different to those 
celebratêd in the Christian religion, the 
symbols of Jewish belief were different to 
thase inı the churches. 

The exhibition shows reconstructions 
af ynagogues ind ritual objecıs made of 
gould antl 
customs ind traditions to generations in 
Bavaria who actually saw the holocaust 
or who leurncd about it with after the dis- 
integration of the Third Reich. 

The Jews had developed a rich cultural 
aml religious life in the cities of (ha Mid= 
dle Ages, but their position. was always 
endangered. 

They not only dealt in money but alst 
had 10 use money t0 make the emperor 
ûnd nobles well-disposed towards them. . 

Merchants, for instance, had lo have a 
pass to cross over.the many. fronlers in 
fragmented Germany of the Middle Agès: 
Even Jews who served ıat- court hid to 
keep their lords in a good mood Witkrgifts 
Such as'a costly Cea!repIEGE for the dinner 
table. 

The Jews were expelled from he cities 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the then cen- 
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Rat 


Remembered best as a sculptor... Barlach’s Der Buch- 
leser, in bronze, 1936. 


{Phata: Archives 


rials in Kicl, Libeck, Magdeburg and 
Hamburg were not works honouring her- 
acs, They are rather wurnintgs. 

His most famous work in lis genre 
makes this quite clear. The “Güstrow An- 
gel," hovering in the Güstrown Cathedral. 
has the cuountenince of unother greil irl” 
ist, Kûãthe Kollwitz, whose fife and irl wis 
uqually devoted to those who were suffer” 
ing and oppressed. Like Burlach she wis 
Pet sona Hun grili sung lhe Nazis ù low 


years later. Hunnes Hardering 
(Weatdeutsche Allfemuint. 
Essen. 22 Qcloher 19#) 


also evaluate his li- 
terary and dramatic 
work, His play Der 
arme Vetter, wrillen 
in I918, is to be seen 
in Bremen and Die 
echien  Sedemuimuls 
(192(0) in Hamburg. 
His BHlauer Holl hus 
heen frequently 
staged in the past, It 
i even more difficult 
lo understaml the 
remote lilerary ex- 
preaionism of his 
writings tan his 
scitlplurat wurk. 
Almgide celahor- 
ately direct lngunge 
there ùre mystical 
whisperiugs, jargon 
is auperwded by 
“praverhs uf clern- 
" Litery critics 
regard his (lrit- 
muti works ih û 
high-poinl m expresite theilre — antl 
eqtuully hey regard thee works os almost 
uuprdscittiublv orl stip, 

He will always be nel nure importiunt 
J Us is i lpr, who crete nol only 
iıdııduial works ol plain people and ex- 
tmiye compusiliuns such i the “Fricze 
ul the Listeners,” which can he wen in he 
Birkach House m Hamburg. hut also ùs it 
sculptor of splendid commissioned sta- 
tus, Jib nsatdlucss and lils puucr ul ca- 
pression predestined him for this work. 

Even before l933 he was planning to 


rvalise his massive ideas. Barlach's memo- 


mous of the new arlists of lhe time, Au- 
guste Rodin, he was not overwhcimed 
by it, 

In his early days he was influenced by 
Art Nouveau, bul his whole outlook was 
changed when in 1906 he visited his 
brother, living in Kharkov, in the Uk- 
raine. 

Barlach wrote to his publisher, Rein- 
hold Piper: "J have been in southern 
Russia fur u few months aml have had 
there any number of stimuli, once could 
even say revelations,” 

Barluch was û serious North Germiun 
by nature, and was humbled by the in- 
finlty of the steppes, the perpetual 
pence of (he snuall villigus, the modesty 
dR poverty of the people who were 
bowel but not humiliatedl. 

He sttid that he wittted his art in (u- 
lure lo be û profesiun uf the nobility of 
mankind and creation, 

Seen in this light Barlach's arl wis re 
ipiuus art, buf nut in the sense uf dug- 
matic Iheology, but as it symbol of som” 
ethiug that Fulfilled und gripped the 
viwer. 

lı is al this puint tbat our Jilficullivs 
hegin in thing ın Birlach's art. lhe 
strong forms uf his works in woud inl 
bronze shire an interiur cmution ~ imal 
tecling, pathos and solemnity ate inl 
miible in uur tine, expressions rv- 
garded with sunpicion, 

This view is nut changed after visiliny 
the completely undramatic exhibition uf 
20U uf his drawigs and sculptures 
which hits opened Mt Cappenbere Cinn’ 
dle, Linen near Dortmund. 

The visitor to this exhibition quickly 
has the impression that he is in a place 


Grass was applauded when he said 
these territories were Polish because Ger- 
many hûd started the war and lost it, But 
he said that anı end should be made to ar- 
guments about Slavic or Germanic origins. 

In a discussion with Bienek in Warsaw 
an elderly man complained that only now 
could Poles in any nunıbers visit the birth”. 
place of their national poet Adam Mickie- 
wicz in Lithuania, now a Soviet Republic. . 

He said that there was a Mickiewicz 
Museum but all the inscriptions on the CX” 
hibits were in Russian. 

Grass. visits Poland every three YCATS, 
“when I am let in," and still has relatives 
ncor Gdansk. But Gieiwitz (now Gliwiseh 
near Katowice, is only a place remem” 
bercd from childhood for Bienek. 

He rend anı .exerpt. from his book, fe” 
cently published, about his first journcy 10, 


Asked if in his discussions with home’ 
sick Silesians who had returned to visit 
Silesia whether he. had met anyone who 
wanted to remain for good he said, “Not 4 
single one.” 

Bienek defended those who wanted lo 
leave Poland today. He sald he did not like’ 
hearing talk of “real Poles," who, wanling 8: 


better life in the Wesl, looked for,n Ger 


man grandfather. 3 “4 
He said.that it was the right of every ii} 


dividual to go where he or sfie wanted I0i, 
EO. He pointed out that not:so long at. . 
people had been frdered. because they . 


were “real Jews." . 


Some East, Germans, took part. in tê! oi, 


discussions, taking full advantage..of the: 
freer mosphere on the. Polish side ofthe 


River Oder. ۰ :: ' Renate Marschldpa't 
(ener -Aazilae, Bonn; Z4 October’ IR) 


` GtefWitZ whith had depressed him, 


Poles queue up 


for taste of 
German culture 


ters (0 have contucts with menbers of the 
opposition than for politicians. 

He said that there were Iwo aspects to 
his involvement, He was critical of com- 
munisn iis prilctiscd in Russia and the 
other countries of the East Bloc, but he 
was not uncritical of the United Stiles. 


Grass and Bienek were asked time and. 


time again about their attitudes towards 
their “lost hatlve country,” Dinzig (now 


Gdansk) [ur Griss and Pper اڳ‎ 4 9 
Bientk: 7 


Here itl was noteworlhy how once can 
naw talk about thentes of tis sort in Po- 
and which were once taboo and aroused 
considerable emotion. 

Grass atiructecl applause and iaighter 
when he recalled that at lhe beginning of 
the {9GUs in CGidansk he had overheard 4 


German and a Pole arguing bitterly about 


whether Copernicus Was a German'or a 
Pole. 

‘Grass sald: “I found the discusslon tdi 
utic and boring. Then [ mace up a story. Î 
said that according to ont genealogical 
source Copernicus 'was neither German 


nor Pole but Kasubian.' Immediately I had : 


the German and.thé Pole against me.”. 
One Pole said it Wasltime the German 
cultural inheritance in the: once-German 


bul now-Polish, territqries shauld be re-. 


cognised 


oles have heen getting the chance to 
learn something nbout cultural life in 
the Federal Republic. 

Their insight came in u weck-long pro- 
grumme of performances in Warsaw and 
other cities by the Stungarti Ballet nnd the 
Theater an der Ruhr, a retrospective of 
films by Wim Wenders, exhibitions, con- 
ceris and academic lectures, 

There were some douhts whether i hal- 
let basecl on ait obsolescent play by Ten- 
nessce Williams, (an American) £1 Street 
car Named Desire, was suitable for the 
opening of a German Cullurec Week. But 
that didn't worry the Poles. They liked it 
alt. 

A German cultural instilutc in Poland 
would certainly ineres!t many people. 

Discussions and readings of literary 
works by writers such as Günter Grass 
and Horst Bleek shdğwed’ jiišt how frahk 
relations ‘between Ciermans and Poles 
have become. 

‘There wis a big crowd lo hear Grass i im 
4 discussion with . opposition leaders 
Adam Michnik und Jın Josef Lipski in the 
“tlybrydy" student club. 

The Voules crilicised Cirass for being tûo 
critical of his wn country. They said thal 
freedom was no longer a gift but hal to be 
defended. 

Lipski expressed the view that Poles 
wanted to relurn (¢ "lhe .bosum of Eu- 
rope” and that they had a right to freedom, 
“tike the Germans and (he French." . . 

Adam Michnik asked Grass whether. he 
thought it right for leading Social Demac- 
rats-lO have talks “with ministers and‘ gen- 
eralş, indifferont to whether they locked us 
wp or granted us amnesties?” و چ‎ 
Grass replied that: it was casier. for wri 


culpior, graphic artist and writer 
Ernst Harlach died in u Rostock 
elinie of a heart attack 50 years aga. 

The years of condemnation after the 
Nazis seized power in L933 bad turned 
him Into a hitler and lonely man. 

He was angered: nal xo much by the 
Nazi han on his work but by the attacks 
un him Irom Nati circles, 

Even before then, in the Weimar Re- 
public, political right-wingers had re- 
garded his work with suspicion. ‘They 
sdlidn't like the plous, absorbed style of 
his singing men ancl wecping women, 
the heggurs and praying manks of his 
seulpturcs with their pleading gestures 
atl their pensive trantyuillily, ‘lis (lil 
not [it in with the vigorous, nutlunalist 
Cierman view of life. 

During this period Ernst Barluch wis 
regarded by many as the most impurtunt 
German sculptor of the century. He was 
nutepolticul bul he lund done much oul- 
side the worlkl of his urt l6 nuke cn” 
emits. 

In a ralio brondcast he protested 
against the cxclusion af writer leinrich 
Minn und alist Küthe Kollwitz from 
ihe Academy of the Arts during the pe- 


Proverbs of eternlty... Ernst Bar- 


lach. (Photo: Archives Piper Verlag} 
riod the Nazis were manacuvring tO se~ 
ize power, 


He did this despite the fact thal in 
1930 chicf Nazi ideologîist and thinker 
Alfred Rosenberg had written in his 
Afyth of the Twentieth Century of “the 
culluril bolshevism of the sub-human 
world of Kollwitz, Zillc, BarJach ..," 

Many artists of the period were 
charged with “cultural balshevism” and 
uf being “ostisch,” implying they were 
“Eust Europeans,” which, according LO 
Nazi racial definitions, implied people 
inferior 1o the nordic race, They were 
ulsn slamped wilh the "tlegenerate arl" 
luhel. . 

During the 1937 “Cleanihg-up Opor- 
allan" 381 works by Burlach wero re- 
moved from erman museums. 

‘The accusatians.of incompelcent Nazi 
[unctionarics that he was “ostisch" were 
made without understanding, but they 
did in fact have a..releyance to his 
oeuvre. 

He.was horn in 1870 in: Wedel, ‘near 
‘Hamhurg. After studying in Hamburg 
and.Dresdeıı he wont to Paris 1o explore 
Ihe treaşures of the Louvre, 

He had absolutely no interest in he 
work of modern scuiplors and, altfough 
he once, saw a sculpture of the most fa- 
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Genetic engineering, the most con- 
troversial sector of biotechnology, plays 
a strielly limited role in Brunswick as 
yel. 

Cages far T1aboratory animals have 
been installed at the biocentre but they 
will stay empty for same lime, Professor 
Rebe says. 

The only rats are, in all probability, 
the ones.in the cellar of a dilapidated 
old shed in the campus grounds. 

It can't be demolished because an arl~ 
ist who lives and works there has taken 
his case to court and been found to be 
entitled to stay there for good. 

He refuses to go despite the most 
generous offers of compensation, in- 
cluding an apartment in a block of new 
flats. 

Brurswick research scientists are 
particularly kcen lo make use of the 
specific opportunilies providled by com- 
biing biotech, process engineering arid 
cnginecring in general. 

“We are less interested in culling Up 
genes," Professor Rehe says, “than in 
puting biotech to industrial usc." 

Hunan genetics is labuv, he and all 
Brunswick scientists arc agrecd. But r= 
enî moral standards realigned in kevcp- 
ing with ıhe fasks set? 

Scientists who work wih bhiwterkı 
definitely feel their work is less ularming 
than that Of scientists whe do harmless 
work on laboratory mice, 

Those who work with mice muy vel 
working with rabbits is the borderline. 


fannovetfthe Allgemeine 


Those wh uork with rablnts probally 
fel vorkiny with monkeys ıs dubious. 

hse wh werk with monkeys 
duubtless lec} ut experimenting un lıu¬ 
many is the borderline. 

Visitors t0 Brunswick arc brıcled at 
length on lauboruory equipment andl thu 
impurtance of E. coli hacterit ım uvttvtic 
engineering. 

They are made to pirt company with 
any naive ideiu they may have had thiul 
cutting up genes is done with scisxsurs 
or scalpels. They arc taught instead thal 
"disscvtion” is cûrricd out chemically. 

Yet, inevitably, every conversation 
about biotech ends up by discussing 
ethical considerations. 

In common with everyone who has 
dealt with the subject in detail, Profes- 
sor Rebe feels that the debate, which 
ranges from innocuous clichés 10 horrif- 
ic visiorts, has not been conducted ob- 
jectively. 

He is well aware ûf the fears some 
people have of irresponsible research 
scientists working away behind the red- 
brick walls of the biocentre, evilly ptr- 
verling nature. 

Büt he is no less misırustful of atlers 

ho. euphorically hold forth the pro- 

‘ûf ncw tecHhalogies that will be u 
blessing to mankind. 

Professor Rebe would be happy to 
spike the curriculum wilh Icctures on 
ethics and philosophy. “In this sector,” 
hie silys, “we arc. moving into spheres of 
scientific development where the con- 
ceivabl¢ consequences and patehntiat lu- 
zatds'can only be responsibly cunsid- 
çred by means of intensive tefltetion." 

; At.present, huwdver, he ‘iacks stiff 
eines, .to leeguiré in. these, subjects. 

he limits 1o biotechnology , Brun- 
Swlck are, ps He scesik:' , 
` We will naf be undertakitig experi” 


. melts in human genetjes here, and' we 


will dolinitely fot, be trying. to interfere 
Înjhe work ofctrelion" " : : 
0 Gero! Miillet-Sertei 


(Phate: Jens Konê) . 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


This research grouping, to which Pro- 
fessor Rebe attaches great importance, 
lays the groundwork for cffective basic 
research in a sector that is international- 
ly regarded aş a key technology. 

It must be developed, hé says, to hali- 
dile the challenges that will be posed by 
the clemand for foodstuffs, cnvirotime n“ 
tal proteclion, medicine, energy ond 
commodity supplies in the decades 
ahead. 

tle feels it to be self-evident that the 
Federal Republic of Germany must 
keep abreast of the brisk pace of inter- 
national developmems in bivtechnol- 
gy. 

ln launching the Brunswick biocentre 
Lower Sixony has opened anı important 
door to the future, he says, The region 
stands to benefit from the combination 
uf future-orlcnled research and inddus- 
2 

Professor Rebe notes that the Brun- 
swick research wstablisiments are al- 
ready surruunded by ù cluster of mod- 
cern industrial cont piinits, 

Jf iı is J0 ufe the Gernun noarth- 
south clivile Lower Sasony has nu 
choice bul lo combine its ndvancunl 
techaalogy peatial in both vcicnce 
und ınduslry. 

Prolosvur Rebe would like to vce the 
Hanover Brunswick region develuped 
inlu a high tech ceutre. The wicmific 
potential certainly exists, he vit». 

Yet he warns dgailnsl expec Hot 
Muh Los suum. Whit hi labert Miu 
ket is concerned he compares what hùs 
now begun with the working of a fly 
wheel: 

“hl ın slowly starting to 1urn. As we 
urn it faster and faster it will utlractl 
more and more jobs, and 1 can inıaginc 
it having a perceptible effect on the la- 
bour market in a few years’ time.” 

Au present Brunswick has 30 places 
for students of biotechnology and a fur- 
ther 30 for students of biochemical pro- 
cess engineering. Ten times as many ap- 
ply. 

The biocentre consists of depart- 
ments of biochemistry and biolechnol- 
ogy, microbiology, genetics, process en- 
gineering and technical chemistry. 

All departments are interlinked and 
constitute crucial biotech research dis- 
ciplines. Their laboratories are amongst 
the most modern in the country. 
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Wl NEW BIOCENTRE OPENED 


Harnessing schizosaccharomyces pompe 
and debating about moral limits 


processing drinking-water, leaching ore 
and purifying ground water. 

They refer to the special properties of 
schizomycetous yeast. They are keenly 
interested in regulating its sexual cycle, 

The Brunswick boffins are equally in- 
terested in lhe mechanics of genetic re- 
combination and of the DNA repair 
work of Schizosaccharomyces pompe. 

It interests (hem because they hope il 
will help them to identify the make-up 
of DNA, short for ceoxyribonucleic ac- 
id, a molecule ıhut contains the entire 
genetic substance of a living creature, a 
complete encyclopaedia, as it were, with 
" gene corresponding t0 a single Pugt. 

Brownish masses bubble in large steel 
containers, They look for all the world 
like yeast dough rising. 

Young scientists refer with a smile to 
“our monster bicleria,” ‘They may at 
some later stage he converted into bioc= 
atalysts at the department uf industrial 
chemistry. 

In firmly sealed globules or fibres 
they are already put to practical use in 
extracting nitrates from drinking walter 
uı manufacturing chanipilgne. 

Alongside ihe [iaveless concrete 
boxes of the new hocks un the Univers” 
ily campus the bivcenlre his an almost 
filigree look with ils loosely arranged 
arehitecturd. 

lı cost roughly DM35m ind wis built 
in û recurd two-and-a-half years in ınid- 
campus, 

Drulcasus Buiud RcDG, hc UNI vL: 
ily's president, says thar proves thal uni 
versily construction work can still be 
carried out ınost effectively where the 
state has come te realise that a backlog 
Uxists. 

He is proud of his university's latest 
addition. Had il not been for his com» 
mitment it might well not have been al- 
located to Brunswick. 

The idea, he says, first occurred 1O 
him and Professor Klein of the Biotech 
Research Association during 4 walk in 
the woods in autumn 1984. His ideas 
were welcomed at both Land and Fed- 
eral government! level. 

Brunswick was an obvious choice as 
the existing location of the Biotech Re- 
search Association (GBF), the Federal 
Biological Research Establishment 

(BBA) and the Federal Agricultural Re- 
search Establishment (FAL). 


blocentre.! 


The new biocentre a1 Brunswick Uni- 
versity of Technology is one of the most 
ultra-modern research facilities in the 
country in a key technology. Gernot 
Mûller-Serten went along to sce for 
himself. He reports for the Hanno-= 
versche Allgemeine. 


A passing through a door that 
looks tike it mcans business and 
walking along a cool corridor bathed in 
neon light we arrive in the central re- 
search faboralory al Brunswick Uni- 
versily’s new bivcenire. 

It smells of fresh puint, with not a 
trace of the sulphur typical of most la” 
boratories, and in other respects too il 
has nothing in common with the nlhe- 
mists kitchen where Faust produced his 
testtube homunculus. 

Biotechnology, the scientific disci- 
pline that ranks alongside nuclear re- 
search in creating un international upro- 
ur, has a surprisingly harmless look. 

Here in Brunswick il seems to consist 
of an orderly array of laboralury appar- 
aus with ultra-modern, brand new 
chrome-plated equipment und stncks of 
electronic devices. 

The typical biotech lahoritory must 
be about the most buring place in thw 
watld. Nat even the yellow warning 
sigs (hit stand for radioactive material 
are likely to mnke anyone shake in his 
shots. 

In nıutwiare appcarance the yene 
efflhcer's workplace is both prosaic 
and the ante the world over. 

Workbenches are full of bottles, plis- 
tic containers, pipeltes and assorted 
equipment, including a mallet that 
alone, by twisting the imagination a 
litle, miglt conjure visions of the 
wilch's hummer. 

In reality, perfectly ordinary people 
do everyday work here. They are riot 
particularly reverential about what, for 
some, is the stuff of nightmares. 

What they pour into funnels, beakers, 
test-lubes and steel containers is simply 
chemicals: molecules that can be broken 
apart, cul up and dissolved — just like 
ûther substances. 

Even the incubators where opaque, 
evil-smelling brews bubble away al 37° 
C (98° F) are nothing like chambers of 
horrors, 

These are the incubators where bac- 
teria, especially the genetic engineer's 
favourite, E. coli, multiply a millionfold 
uvernight, 

it is hard, in such, an unspectacular 
tnvironthtfit?ttr"envisage uiscrupulous 
scientists one day having no qualms 
about manipulating human genes, 

Insteud, the young ind strikingly le- 
vel-headed Brunswick biochemisls ure 
enthusiastic about the possibility of 
developing a “green chemistry" lo re- 
Concile ecology and cconomy. 

They envisage methods enabling 
munkind. to put: bacterin nnd fungi to 
Wurk ıs hard-working microscopic fac“ 
lories, supplying sophisticaled medi- 
Cines and serums on demand: 

They have visions of developing var” 
ieties of plant: that protect ‘tremselves 
from pests and cliseases, boost their own 
yicids :and even ı supply their own fertî- 
liser. 

. They talk i in, terms of miierobial, soil 
purification ind of the miğhıy nilcfobe 
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promising courses of ircatment, Disputes 
of this kind are ‘irresponsible. They nip in 
the bud hopes that might be justified and 
paralyse the self-preservation instinct so 
essential for sheer survival. 

Comments made by patients them- 
selves often shed a disgraceful light on 
members of the medical profession, 

Doctors are keenly interested in lu- 
mours and treat them with care and at- 
tention; the poor patients are left very 
much to their own devices, in the lurch 
with their mental anguish in the day-to- 
day routine of hospital, 

Since no doctor can seriously dispute 
that the patient's state of mind has a 
decisive influence on how he or she 
comes to terms wilh the complaint, the 
“look, no words" course of cancer treal- 
ment İs u sign of either inadequate medi- 
cal qualification or an irresponsible de- 
sire to gel rich quick. 

Prevention is undeniably better than 
cure. But if it is lo do the patient any 
gud, Ireniment und after-cnre musl he- 
come more humane. 

And doctors must admit to their pi- 
tients that while there are many ways of 
Irealing cancer no-one cin say or sure 
which approach is right in Ihe given in- 
stance. Eyke Gerster 

(Hinpnoverschç Allgemeine, 1 Nuvcmhvr 1UNK) 
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Doctors’ stubborn attitudes 
to treatment of cancer: 


Statistically speaking, one German in 
six will suffer from it. lt provides thou- 
sands of doctors with a livelihood. It en- 
sures substantial turnover for research 
institutes, drug and medical equipment 
manufucturcrs, chemists and pharma- 
cists, hospitals anl clinics. 

With a growing number of specialists 
keen tw cash in on the proceeds Of a 
nurket the public sector his generously 
helped to finance, the struggle for a slice 
uf the cake is waged ever faslcr and 
more furiously, 

Regardless of the patients, who feel 
inceure anl are beset by doubt and Je- 
spair, conventional doctors dismiss 
their alleruMive colleagues, whose 
methods are, perhaps, open to criticism, 
as cfuurlalans. 

‘The alternative medics in turn dismiss 
their conventional cullengues as members 
uf u medical Mafia und accuse them of 
withholding from their patients whal are 


tients are sail to dic of the repercus- 
sions of chemutherapy rather than of 
cancer. 

The ucivocale of alternmive medicine 
will say, in û manner no less cubiously 
definile than that of practitioners Of es- 
tablished medicine, that treating tu- 
moaurs alone is not enough. 

Just as convenlional medics defend 
the use of scalpels anl radiation ther- 
upy, Ihe dllornalive medic says caicer is 
nut ncomplainl thal can be localisedl. 

In his view jı i ù generul complnint 
hut can only be treated hy other ncuns, 
such as u radicul transformation of the 
patient's way of life, 

Anyone who Keeps truck of the puh- 
licrliuns that document the disputes over 
the cuises uid (retiment of cancer cian but 
hope never lo suffer from it persuually. 

Cancer nay be lethal; it hats definitely 
cume to be a hotly contested, indispens- 
able cecunomic factor. 


‘This figure was arrived ùt by the Karls- 
ruhe nuclear revwiıreh centre afler tests in 
u random sanıple of 6.000 homes in the 
Federal Republic ol Germany. 

One per cent were found to tick wiy 
ul over 250 B( and I1.| per cenl lo regis- 
ler over S00 Bq per cubic metre, In in 
dividual institlces ractiation levels of up 
lo 3,000 Bq were mvasurvd. 

Karl Jenniches, health resort director 
at Bad Kreuznach, has ù sult spot for 
radon. “In our radon workings,” he says. 
Tuacarly 3000M palicnls û year reCOVUr 
from rheumatism, arthritis and respira- 
tory complaints.” 

On average, pnlicnts spend seven 
half-hour sessions expowd to up to 
100,000 Bq per cubic metre. 

Herr Jenniches says patients show def” 
inite signs of improvement. He attributes 
them to the stimulative effect of radioac” 
tive Radon 223 on the adrenal gland. 

The radiation safely commission sees 
no need to lay down statutory levels for 
treatment of this kind under medical su” 
pervision, but it would very muclt like (O 
reduce radon exposure in private homes. 

That would presuppose a check of the 
radon count in each and every home. 
The Ministry of the Environment, Na” 
ture Conservation and Reactor Safety i 0 
Bonn will supply dètails of research in” 
stitutes tha analyse samples of air. 

Martin Boeckh 
„. (Die Welt, Bonn, 28 October 1988) 
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Lung tumours 
no smokers’ 
privilege 


Riudon tins ils 
in varius Wiya, 

IL is released Irom subterranean geu- 
gual Sats ud ih Ib way mur the 
topsoil (or stone), It then usually finds 
its way intu the almosphere and is ra- 
pidly diluted, doing no further damage. 

But it uften comes to ù halt beneath 
concrete foundations, is collected and 
leaks through a crack into the cellar. 

I is three limes as heavy as ordinary 
nir but swiflly permeates the cellar and 
is wafted round the home. 

The GSF's Dr Josef Peter took a dim 
view of the insulation advice given lo 
do-it-yourself home improvers: 

“They are advised to put in double 
glazing and to insulate old buildings, yet 


way into living ruuoms 


„ never ù mention is made of the radon 


risk," 

Yel radon can indeed be enriched in 
the home as a result of insulation and 
double glazing. The resulting radioac- 
tivity nverages 50 hecquerels per cubic 
metre of uir, or roughly 10 times the av- 
erage level outloors. 
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UNE Cicer is hul a smoker's privi- 

pe. An iimited 4 lu L2 pvr cent 
ol lu Cer pilivits ouc it [o cap 
sure lo radon. u rare rudivavtive gus, 

As Men MU women Jilfer in their liii- 
bility to contrwt cancer. hetwecn 25 
und OO men anıl 5 and 1X omen iû yeiur 
eat he expected to suffer frottt Mitg Citi 
cer luc {u rion cspavurt. 

These Figures, which are numbers per 
million male ur female inhabitants of 
Ihe Federal Republic, were discussed in 
detail ıl û vCminar held un Û tarklurt atlı 
Main by the Socicty for Radiation anl 
Environmental Rescarch (GSF). 

Reports from the United Slates of ra- 
diation occasionally exceeding 10,000 
becquerels per cubic mere of air in 
American homes have upset German 
scientists. 

Did they herald a Chernobyl in the 
airing cupboitrd? 

Radon is iı gas that occurs naturally in 
the Eirth's crust and almosphere. Bul it 
has been found al such high levels in 
privale homes that radiation protection 
officials have more than once been 
called in — and made recommend- 
ations. 

Radon exposure indoors, they say, 
oughl not to exceed 250 becquerels per 
cubic metre. Higher levels are snid by 
specialists in environmental medicine to 
double the average lung cancer risk. Ac- 
tion is then called far. 
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FH hopelessness, despair — few 
cumplaints give rise to as many un- 
pleasant emotions as cancer. 

Health insurance schemes, medical 
assuciations and a cancer rescarch orga- 
nisation havc appealed for more people 
to turn up for cancer checks. 

The health insurance schemes spend 
well over DMSû0m a year on cancer 
checks. The sooner u malignant tumour 
is identified, the likelier it can be cured, 
the argument runs, 

It seems to bv true of many kincls of 
canter, bul naf all. In some cases if evi- 
dently makes no difference. 

Despite a scemingly limitless range of 
new canccr drugs and despite increu- 
singly sophisticaled diagnostic and rai 
ution equipment mûany kinds of cancer 
ire nol sputleul until it fs too Ete. 

The number of cancer deaths is 
steadily incretsing, su precuutiunary 
Mesures are clearly necduul — if ouly 
hecuuse Ihe allclear relieves pent-up 
Anxicty thal may dlso Cilsc cancer. 

Yet what happens tO ı1 woman wha is 
found tw have u malignant brea tur 
mour? She is se to the nearest honpitil 
for tredlment that amounts tu little 
more hi ù lottery. 

Few if any huspitil 
pured to explain to f 
dre methucls OF treating cancer (utler 
Mian the one they prefer) Mut can hv 
taken sctiously. So the piuticnt hus no 
choice. Depeudling un thr luclur's 


fiannoverfde Allgemeine 


sehoul of thought und issessment of the 
situation, surgery may be any of threc 
options. 

lt may be "off with her breùast" or part 
ul it ur merely (he tutuour, luving the 
remuining tissue iı place. 

In retrospect any ductor cun justify 
any of these approaches, but it would he 
preferable for the patient to consull 
several ductors before ugrecing 10 Surg” 
ery. 

There is always the medical examin- 
er, a (loclor appointed by insurance 
caompunics but equally at the patient's 
disposal when a second opinion is felt to 
be needed. 

Besides, putiîents have a right to know 
why ore course of trcalment is 0p- 
proved (und underwritten) by the healtlı 
insurance and others aren't. 

As matters Stand, a patient who hans 
undergone surgery. rudiation nnd chem- 
atherapy may then he told by an advoc- 
ate of biological cancer lrcai1ment that 
everything done in hospital cancer 
warıls îs a waste of time. 

Thirty to SO per cenl of cancer pa- 
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in black thought it “quite normal” 1o 
have a doorman. They had not given the 
moustache another (hought. 

One said: “We are regulars.” In antic- 
ipation of further questions ncither of 
them could find anything wrong with 
having a doorman. 

Many customers regard him as essen- 
tial. One said: “I want to enjoy myself 
here wilh amusing and intcresting peo- 
Plc and not with just anyonc.” 

Anyone who turned back at the Park- 
Café who wants {o dancc should go to 
the PA, Munich's high-class disco- 
theque. The experience might be cycen 
more impressive. 

This disco operates on the cnvy 
principle. The manager said: “f, for ex- 
ample, two fricnds turn up and we let 
one in and refuse admission to the 
alher, whnt do you think thal means to 
the one who is let in? He suddenly has 
power over the others." 

He told i story. “A bunch of people 
were slanding al the door in vain, and 
then one turned up and went past then 
all and wert in, That was just great." 

Almost everyone is lurnexl away Irom 
another joint known callcdl the Pf, wd 


there is uflen trouble, not from Munich . 


people bul [rom outsiders {rom Berlin 
or Hamburg who are nol used to this 
sort uf thing. 

A manager sail: “We have very marily 
regular customers, who only gel upset at 
new faces in the place. When somcone 
turns up particularly well-dressed we 
then make an cxceptiun, uf course." 

He said tnt fhe regulars included 
Gloria von Thurn und Taxis, Uwe O¢- 
hsenkuccht, Heiner Liuterbach itul 
Mick Flick. Obviously tlwy cenjuy te 
appeiul of being “helıind the moot clovcly 
guarded duurs in Munich." 

Arephun Lehert 
INurnbetger Nichrichiun. 3% Ocloher 1NN) 


lw FRONTIERS 


No blockheads allowed here: Munich’s 
doorman has become a cult figure 


he who maintains the flavour of the house by selecting whose 
face, or dress, or disposition (or anything) fits in and whose 
docsn't, Stephan Lebert came down [ron Nuremberg to re- 
port for the readers of the Niirnberger Nachrichten. 


The role of the doorman is different in Munich, People [rom 
other parts of Germany find that out when they are stopped 
from entering a cafe or night club ~ and that can lead to trou- 
ble. For the Munich doorman is a highly prized employee, It is 


“A night spot in Munich must take 
these necds inlo consideration. If we 
had not had a doorman we wauld have 
gone down long ago." 

Guests often complaincd that “pecu- 
tiar people" were allowed in. Bedall says 
peaple seck a clique they belong to, 
where they can feel apart from Tom, 
Dick nnd Harry. 

The doormun at the Wunderbar, Ri- 
chard Scholze, says Ih the bar's regu- 
lurs sometimes proudly bring their par- 
ents along lo show them their pub. 

Bedall says thut, back in the 1960s, 
parlicularly during the sLudent unrest of 
the late 1960s, dourmen were simply 
out, Now they were part of the scene. 

Scholze said thal he got a lot out of 
his job, “heing able to weigh up a person 
al a glance," 

At a glance? Late tha evening he 
kupl out quite û lot of people by just 
looking at (hem once. 

The pub was half-full. Most people 
were listening l0 the music, some were 
drinking ut the bar. û couple were danc- 
ing. Aung the faces [ saw auc man 
with û black moustache. How had he 
managed to gel in? How did he uel 
through the scrutiny al the dotir? 

Two heautiful girls dressed vylishly 


have money or something special about 
them, I don't let in people who are a 
little suspicious and loud,” he said. 

1 asked him why Schumann's, Mu- 
nich's top bar, did not have a doorman. 
Grandl said: "Pcoplc g6 there (o cliat. 
Plchs don't think about conversation, so 
they don" go there, We offer music so 
everyone comes tO Us.” 

The world-vicw of a professional 
nightclub operator is ns simple as that. 

Hansi Grandl has once had his shoul- 
der dislocated and a finger broken 
standing at the door of his pub, despite 
the fact that behind the dour a hefty 
bouncer is standing at the ready, his ho- 
dyguard. 

“Basically the job is highly dangerous. 
You never know wher somconce will 
pull out a knife," he said. 

Thomas Bedall, 37, is a trained social 
worker. He used to be politically very 
active and, as he admitted, subscribed 
to lefi-wing newspnpers “which  valucd 
because of their intellectual depth," 

He and a [riend own the Wunderbar. 
He says: "Munich is centre of the film in- 
dustry and fashion and il is a rich city. Pol- 
ilics and critical attitudes are out. People 
want to enjuy themselves in public, have 
some exclusivity nnd lnok gond. 


At a relic of the 50s, it’s still 
red roses and ladies’ choice 


For anyone who gets a chance to have 
a look in the powder room, where lhe 
ludics put a final touch lo their hair and 
make-up, it is obvious that a little more 
is expected than just a nice evening. 

One customer gol no fun from the 
whole business. He could not dance und 
had only accompanicd a friend who did 
nçt dare to go alone. 

„Another did not like the business uf 
the women inviting the men to dance. 
He was frequently invited to dance. 

The women ‘colleagues, on the other 
‘hand, had a great time. They looked for 
the best dancers and took a mischievOus 
delight in the idea that they would tell 
their husbands that they hnd bcen cele- 
brating a birthday with friends and had 


Feussner said: “Women like to dance 
and like to be able to do so without he- 
ing chatted up, I ulso think it is a sign of 
emiancipation when the woman can take 
the lead." 

When a man can no longer bear being 
a wali-flower at his table he discreetly 
sends a red rose to the table of the lady 
of his choice who. according to Keese 
tradition, expresses her gratitude with a 
dance. 

The bar is the neutral zone for those 
who do not want to shake a leg. The man 
can- also refuse a dance if he wants to 
there. 

One woman, accompanied by her 
girl-friend Irom work, said: “The men 
who sit at the bar like cocks on a perch 
are full of anxiel: 


8 had drigk. 
Efi i WORE Wart HRe so" ial" a ith Petsbd Bis 8 typical 


Cafê Keese customer. There are 25- 
year-olds:in their non-creasê disco togs 
and morê: 
ing rêş :Men in dark sults drink scatch 
next" to 'ğuys ih 
down beer 


ay DM20 tor the 
a .Dûrirtg. the week 
S00 people visit Cat 
4, :Weekehds is "maniy..qs 
0 ie dancehall 1 


e The owners qfe : 
the mûny' letters ûf grid ` el 
:thej have 0 ro1 çitents. 


the filis, gets a leet ¥ 


waman; they jusl wanted to dance and 
see what was going on. She said: "Where 
else can we go to dance without a man?" 

But Café Kecese is not just famous for 
dûncing, It is a-placê.to meet someong 


else for a night ot for a lifetime. Dancing 


helps people to get logether. 


Over the. years 98,000 couples. have 


motfor:thê first. time, at one of the com= 
„pany! 
.proutd:o! 


: 8 who haî been wi 
25 وول‎ ahd is rio’ 


ree $5 Oa: 


dancehall on the notorious Reeper- 
bahn in Hamburg has been running 
for 40 years. 

This might not sound special. Bul al- 
though the Café Keese is in the red-light 
district, it is not Of it. 

It is a relic of lhe 195Us which has be- 
come an institution not so much as a 
dancehall but as a placc where marri- 
ages are made. 

Single people, or at least the unatt- 
ached, have been meeting here for danc- 
ing in a tasteful atmosphere, or with a 
lot more in mind, since it moved to the 
Reeperbahn in 1953. 

ln 1948, when it started up, it was 
one of about 300 dancehalls of compar- 
able size in Germany. Now there are 12. 
Two of the rest are part of the same bu- 
siness and also called Café Keese. One 
is Berlirî and the other at Niendorf, on 
the Ballic coast. 

A commissiohaire dressed İn a gold- 
braided uniform, deals fiîrmiy with cus- 
tomers who dare to try and get into the 


N; blockheads are allowed in Mu- 
nich's Park-Café, That's official. 
Hansi Grandl, 29, who manages the 
place with his wife, Ine, says so. 

They both weed oul thc blockheads 
by taking (tirns standing at the door and 
giving the customers the once over. 

In no other city in Germany hus the 
unsmiling dovrman risen lo such û poW- 
erful position. He is treatcd with re“ 
specl; people fawn as if he were a Mafin 
god-falher. If a doorman calls somcone 
by their first name, it is taken as an ho- 
nour. 

He comes into his own as the night 
grows. Around mıldnight, crowds of 
people gather outside the doors of the 
city's discotheques and nightclubs. Most 
of them are young. They want to go in“ 
side. But they have been refused. At 
weckends, they would willingly pay 10 
or L5 marks — hut money isn't enough. 

A sludent is given a long scrutinising 
look. Then the doorman asks if he has a 
grey jacket and a yellow tic. “Ycs," says 
the student. “Good, then gu home, 
change and come back." The student 
did. 

Another young man, perhaps 20, 
standing at (he door vf another nighl 
SPOl, made the mistake of asking why he 
hMadln»talid uUtsIdu. 

After a few moments, a head belong- 
ing to û clearly irrtated body appeared 
round the door: “Easy. Some people 
make a posilive impression. Some pe0- 
ple make a negative impression. You 
make n negative impression.” 

Doaormen in Munich have become an 
institution. They call themselves “guard- 
ians of exclusivily." There is hardly a 
nightclub ar a trendy pub that doesn't 
have one. 

Munich's Nachlcafé, Wolkenkratzer, 
Wunderbar or Park-Café are all suc- 
cessful, All have been opened over the 
Past three years. The man at the door 
plays a crucial role. 

One Tuesday afternoon at Park-Cafê, 
a film was to be made. There was a 
crowd of smartly dressed, yuppie-look- 
ing, young people milling about, hoping 
to be taken on as extras for the ilm. 

Hansî Grandl téok me to his office, 
where it was quieter, to tell me about his 
criteria “for the door," 

He said the job had a lot to do with 


intuition, “You watch a person ap- 
proachitte™tH ORHAN SHI r pRHOWeAtG JERS and runninğ'shêés.” ` 


Pefer: ر ا‎ „a junior: partner in 
the busjniê®s, said; “We take that atti- 
tude aş 4 Besture to customers who have 
dressed i uP o an cyening out." 


, Walters ر‎ evening drêss and 
patentileather "Shées; hurry along be-.- 


lween the marble“topped tables which 
give thie ‘place the touch of:a Viennese 
coffee house. 


Ii all begau in 148 wHen Berid-W 


helm Keese, who diêd in April thi year, 


discovered that theré was -foreyto, bé, - 
‘qf men, ih, the 


made. ftom thes 


He ‘aot up. , pl 
8 


e dopr wearing ' 
polyester trousèrs anid hag iê, lee 


. :Post:jinr perio 


ner, how he looks," he said. 

There were a few hard and fast rules. 
“Anyanie who looks fike a sales girl, hair 
done in oa permanent wave, doesn't have 
a chance, Anyone wearing An olive- 
green jacket. Thal’s bad. The worst is a 
Walrus moustache, People Wilh walrus 
moustaches are primitive. We don’t 
want them.” 

He said he hada: 0 ood eye, “When 
someone ‘comes tO .t 


look about-him, he! 3 just: a 


ی م 
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more satisfactory existences Ilhan their 
more zealous colleagues. Financial loss 
doesn't depress them because other 
ıhings have taken on grealcr impori- 
ance. 

So firms reject employees’ wishes fur 
shorter working huurs because they fear 
an avalanche of applications. 

Strümpel therefore doesn'! want to be 
quoted as an optimist. New forms of 
work must be developed andl even the 
trade unions are now coming round tu 
that idea. But this will only happen 
when women stand up and insist. So weê 
haven't yet approached the point where 
it can be said: a dream man for mania. 

Susanne Mayer 
(Die Zeit, Hamburg, 28 Ocıaher 198¥) 
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WW HORIZONS 


No social revolution, but a picture of 
the whole man is slowly emerging 


might ring nl any minute") plus an in- 
come (lirely nccded because so many 
different things are nceded for the 
chillren (and the wife has nct been an 
curner for ycurs). 

If all other urgtiments fail, the mort- 
guage argument wins out: it has to be 
paid. Suid our + nior official i in Bonn: "I 
ım." 

There are also û catalogue of title 
reasons tht miligite against shorter 
warking bours; tlrat it is any’ for the 
hilly paid, for the old or for the ill or 
for someone or something else so that 
the klea never develops Irom its nasc- 
ouce as a svunlling of û notion, a scintilla 
in he remote reaches oF the crmium 
which is heyond the cerebral lucubrat- 
ing powers to convert into û simple six- 
hour day ur a four-day week or even il 
sabbatical 
n's werk is nmurally that 
sework at 1 mun would have to 
fave if he cided lo go home carly from 
work. 

TH is thit activity that lakes half an 
buur to pel uut ol (he way if it's urga- 
uised properly; or so he thought until 
confrunted with the reality that half an 
hour is burcly enough lime lo get off the 
hlocks. In t1 way, it is Mama's fault that 
she mimics lo propugute the myth by 
cleaning and clcaring and washing and 
pulishing anl dusting before anybody 
notices that there is anything thit neecls 
1u be cleaned and cleured and washed 
and pulisheud unl dused in the first 
place. 

Another fela that might dawn on 
him i» the reality tha children are not 
just lithe crumh-dispensing monsters. 
Peter Droste von Vischering, a teacher 
uf religinn in Westphalia, says that fa- 
thers who have their children only for 
the usual 40 minutes at night should not 
be futhers at all. He has [our and, like 
his wife, has only a half job. He proc- 
laims he is in general satisfied. 

Mien who do nol live just for their 
curcers find themselves that they lead 


Decision to sack teachers:in , 
collar-and-tie case overturned 


said: “IF that is so, the law is not appro- 
priate for our school.” 

An appeal by thé’ tribunal hend for 
both jğarlies to take the case béfotc an 
arbitrator was rejected, An earlier at 
tempt to find a solution through an in- 

aérfpifrtat'Hltorfailed. ° 


One of the three teachers said hal; 


سم مر ی ت ا چ ہے 1 و 


the' battle of the ties was feally not {hie 
issue at all, He spd a new works council 
had heen olected, 

' ‘Two. of :the ‘dismissed teachers bo” 
langed to it. “lt was. elected a year 880 


and, ever since, the school has bee IY" ° 


ing to abolish it. That is the crux of the 
problem." : i, 


. But the Lippolds are sticking to e 1 
al 


guns. They:asked.if it were lınmor 


ask teachers (o ‘woar ties: Jt had lof : 


possible (0: distinguish’ tenchers fran 
pupils... 

To: which counsel: for: the tenchjrs 
asked: “And what would happen js 
denly all the pupils tûrned up in ;collar 


er <, Ulla Birik 
ding, Hinek, 22 Oifober, 1988) 


(Smddeutsehe; 


school's decision to dismiss three 
teachers without notice because 
they went to classes wilhoul wearing ties 
is invalid. 
An industriui tribunal in Freiburg, in 
the Black’ Forest, [ound that althou 


‘the prlvnte Lippold Sehaol Wifi 


requiring haut teachers should be corr 
rectly dressed, ‘it could not iay down 
{hat lies must be worıt. 1: 

Fhe tribunul ruled that any such 
agreement specifically dealing with: ties 
would iıave te be [irst agreed bètween 
emplayers ani suff and nol unilutepally 
decidecl hy the employers. 1 

. The shoul is a family-run cotimer- 
cinl college headed by Rolf Lippuld. lis 


‘depuly, Thomas Lippotd, minced ip 
` words, uhuut: ohe:of the ‘three enchers, 
„who are still (Eaching-at the schÖols. “[ 
_ only. wunt u say thal hê 2 : 1 


teacher,” 


Yas 8 oka for thê safî 
and. af such, ‘could not Ge dismissed 


: without notice; To which Rolf î Lippold 


8 teache! 


ing: the proportion umong younger 
well-eclucalecl men in johs usually re- 
garded as demanding und which tend to 
limit private life is 20 per cent. 

Professor Burkhard Striimpel, one of 
the authors of the study, Teiteeitarheir 
Manner und Hausmiinner, talks about ù 
cultural change having taken place. 

Sırlimpel argues that if all (hese men 
slid what they wanted, not only would it 
be pussihle For their own wives all lu 
work, ht alse all the unemployed pec 
ple throughout {he length and breadth 
uf {he country. But, he usks, olo they 
really want lo’ 

It is difficult to believe that they do. 
Al Daimler-Bens healguarters, i 
seareh for qualified peuple waning to 
work reduced hours was unsuccessful. 
Dow the coud at he opposition Cir= 
maker firm of BMW, a few spuciulist 
workers were working pur 

was pussihle hecuuse of advances in 
technology. Bul no onc in managenint. 
Al unc of the big four commerciil 
banks, Commerzbank, uo senior part 
lime worker in any of its branches was 
fountdl. 

A director uf Siemens cunt remen- 
her û single case in 33 years where ù tul- 
league has asked to he allowed to work 
shorter hours. The though. unthinkable 
for someone perhaps who for 33 years 
ha started work at cight in the murning 
and often sces his wife only ùl 11 o'clnck 
at night dtgain, reveals itself at (he most in 
wisecracks. Yes, he sys to his wife, you 
siny here from Monday to Wednesdny 
and you frum Ihursday lo Friday and I 
slay here only at the wevkend. 

lı pays to Ihink about why the idea of 
organising at the very least their work- 
ing day as they want is unthinkable for 
muny mıen. Naturally it is not only a 
mutter of unbaring the male soul to ac- 
count for a fair division of labour among 
the sexes or to account for why Papa is 
there for the children only on Saturdays. 
Children who see their father only on 
Saturday and Sunday become like either 
father or mother. The habit passes on to 
the next generation. 

“When I grow up, I want a husband 
who will stay at home just like Papa,” re- 
cently annuunced the 12-year-old 
daughler of Christoph Reichel. Dorathy 
Dinnerstein, ù psychologis1, wrole thal 
if more men were housemen and fewer 
women merely housewives, our alti 
tudes to the world and euvironment 
would be revolutionised. 

Why then this unwished unhuppiness 
of many men? In the the words of Frau 

۷2ع ل متاعونلعمادنل علا 


up privileges and û simple aversitn to 


stupping exploiting other peuple." ' 

1s it simply the power of habit? Or 
sonicthing more Hike a feur of hing, re= 
pluceal? One senior ufficiul in » Bunn 
ministry which we havê agreed nut tu 
nam sys: "Yhey would say 1 was mad, 
They would sûy- that someone: else 
shold taku my plaev.”" E 

The confesslun uf haviug interests 
apurl from those of cureer are here, 
“where mucl more ih appufent than. 
reul." çmharrussihy like everything 1a. 
do with privute life. And it i wry much 
u caxe of being in the nyslemi so deep. 
ihal it i impossible’ 10 gel out, 

. Then rome the illusions of sejfiim- 


portance. (It is impossible to divide up 


my work"), participutinn in power thal 
means constant av iinility ("a minister 


he [ate of the German man is work. 

Kaputt al night, cruelly cleun shav= 
en ancl red andl in he morning, 30 days 
holiday a year. 

‘That's the way it is for almost all Cier¬ 
man men almost all their lives beıween 
the ages of 20 und Oli. They are helped 
in domestic malers by a woman ûs if 
Ihey were as incapable is their children. 

Thats (he way they want il. Or du 
they? Are there sone who would like it 
another way? 

Informttics specialist Klaus Huns 
Sys: "The ide inl been bubbling about 
in me for û long timc." Le is û depurl 
ment head nt his firm for IL days i 
month {thut's right), Tle used to have iû 
hefty salary, lived in i superb house and 
he travelled — but he had the feeling 
that there nist he something else to life, 

Fle just had tu change his job. Su he 
did. Now le lus plenty of time for art, 
for (aî chi. Anf he has a small garden. 

Konrad Ileidkamp teaches Cicrman, 
politics and hitory. Wor six years he hits 
worked JM L2 hours ù wevk. Why? "I 
couldn't have lasted out much longer." 
He could count on the fingers of aile 
huanel the weckends when he didn't have 
to Jo marking. 

Friday afternoons, he remembers 
with û laconic laugh, were frustrated 
shopping days, buying four records dı 
the same time and having the lime to 
hear none uf them, ‘Then he became iı 
father utd was able to enjoy that. Now. 
he writes music critiqucs as i hobby. 

Christoph Reichel has heen a house- 
man for L2 years. MH wait planned thi 
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way bul, all the sume, it was unavoidable 
ufter he had given up his job as a build- 
ing consultant with a trade union. He 
moved to the country to be wilh his girl 
friend so that she could stay. in her 
teaching job. He says that he could 

never imagine 1 woman giving every- 
ıhing up for him. 

In any event, he found no work in the 
country, So he raised Ihrce children. 
renovated an old huuse and vbtained a 
few sheep. He ran the household and, in 
short, did much Lhat a man in employ- 
menl could scarcely hope to do. 

Al the weekly murket, he drinks cof 
fee with housewivus. His father, a uni- 
versity professor, "u performance- 
uriented person who has achieved 
much,” had recently aUmited thos, lg. 
envitdl tho son's life style. 

Ruichel, Heilkaump atl Luin helolyt 
tw û rare group uf men wlio sehlom mel 
their fik — umd who wouldnt have 
heen the subject of newspaper articlvs 
hdl it no1 becn Kor vu Hucnd rfeioris. 

First ix the wish of many Wumun lo 
share il faucets uf their lives wilh a man 
intçgudl of merely relieving him of he 
ls loved honeholl chords id HMvıc- 
by foregut aur 

Second, û growing amount uf wvidl- 
ence to imliciate that (here ire men wlll- 
ing lo share lhe wurk. IU is eslimûted 
tht there are il least 300M house- 
men in this courmry and [litt the number 
could be substintilly more. 

Ten per cent uf all meu woul’ gladly 
wurk less; according to a study by Her 
lin resvurchers. What is more istmınd- 


